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REVIEWS 


The Headsman. By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ 
&c. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 


Ir was a tale often told in our youth, how a 
girl came as servant from a country town to 
London, and that, such was her beauty, she 
made an impression on the heart of a young 
nobleman, who offered to make her his wife: 
her good sense, however, was equal to her 
beauty—she declined the honour, though she 
owned her love; and when pressed for areason, 
burst into tears, and said, “ My father was a 
hangman.” Some such tale as this must have 
crossed Mr. Cooper's fancy, when he con- 
ceived his novel of ‘The Headsman;’ but we 
are not without our suspicion, that in plead- 
ing the cause of love as a leveller, and of 
hereditary right in the executioner of Geneva, 
he is supporting the cause of liberty, and 
satirizing hereditary titles of all kinds. The 
daughter of a hereditary baron falls in love 

with the son of a hereditary headsman, and 

the varied fortunes of their afiections form the 

chief interest of the story. Yet the story, 

though stamped with the gibbet and the scaf- 

fold, has many scenes of touching loveliness; 

we have been kindled and subdued—sur- 

prised and amused ; and our expectation has 

been ever kept alive with the hope of secing 

thedark made light; for we felt the presence 

of some great mystery which we knew must 

be unravelled. Yet much of our sympathy, 

we are sorry to say, was wasted, and our tears 

thrown away. Sigismund, the young, the 

brave, and the chivalrous, who’ interested 

us so much with his love for the baron’s 

daughter, and the deep and bitter feeling of 
his degradation as the son of the headsman 

of Geneva, is by a movement of the wheel of 
fortune made son to the Doge of Venice: 

hereditary glory is vindicated: true love 

triumphs, and we have been casting the 

pearls of our eyes away upon imagi nary woes, 

When we have said that the name of the 

Baron is Melchior de Willading, that of 
his daughter, Adelheid—that the Doge is 

travelling under the names of Grimaldi and 

Gaetano—that his two sons, Sigismund and 

Maso, the first legitimate, the other base, 

are travelling unwittingly in his company— 

and that the headsman is called Balthazar, 

his wife Marguerite, and his daughter Chris- 

tina, we have said enough to enable our rea- 

ders to understand our extracts and connect 

them with the story. 

The work is in three volumes, and each 
volume has an interest of its own: the first 
contains the narrative of a voyage during a 
storm on the Leman Lake, in which the 
maritime tact and courage of Maso, and the 
fortitude and daringness of Sigismund, enable 
them to triumph over every peril, and carry 
the Baron, his daughter, the Doge, and the 
—— ip eal oo, bend. The second 
= gitations and woes of Sigismund, 

’ compence of his conduct, Adelheid 
offers to become his wife: he tells the secret 


_ office. 
| ters of this Swiss drama in a snow storm on 


of his birth, claims Balthazar as his father, 
and states, that, according to the laws of the 
Cantons, he must himself fill the headsman’s 
The third involves the whole charac- 


the Alps; amid their distress and changeful 


| fortunes, relief suddenly comes ; light like- 


wise bursts suddenly in upon the story; the 
Doge claims his son, and, as a priest is at 


| hand, Sigismund and Adelheid, are made 


husband and wife, and all are pleased save 
Maso, who leaps into a ravine and disappears. 

The parties having embarked in a sort of 
bark or barge on the Leman Lake, are all 
very happy and pleasant, while the sun is 
bright and the wind is low: the following 
conversation introduces the Doge, the Baron, 


; and Adelheid—it is very natural :— 


“ «Thou hast carried arms since we were sol- 
axe in company ?’ 
bs \** « As a Swiss only.’ 

“The answer drew a gleam of habitual hu- 
mour from the keen eye of the Italian, whose 
countenance was apt to change as rapidly as his 
thoughts. ‘ 

“* In what service ?’ 

“ « Nay, a truce to thy old pleasantries, good 
Grimaldi—and yet I should scarce love thee, as 
I do, wert thou other than thou art! I believe 
we come at last to prize even the foibles of those 
we truly esteem!’ 

«Tt must be so, young lady, or boyish follies 
would long since have weaned thy father from 
me. I have never spared him on the subjects 
of snows and money, and yet he beareth with 
me marvellously. Well, strong love endureth 
much. Hath the baron often spoken to thee of 
old Grimaldi—young Grimaldi, [ should say— 
and of the many freaks of our thoughtless days ?’ 

“ «So much, Signore,’ returned Adelheid, who 
had wept and smiled by turns during the inter- 
rupted dialogue of her father and his friend, 
‘that I can repeat most of your youthful histo- 
ries. The castle of Willading is deep among the 
mountains, and it is rare indeed for the foot of 
stranger to enter its gates. During the long 
evenings of our severe winters, I have listened 
as a daughter would be apt to listen to the re- 
cital of most of your common adventures, and, 
in listening, I have not only learned to know, 
but to esteem, one that is justly so dear to my 
parent.’ 

““«T make no doubt, now, thou hast the his- 
tory of the plunge into the canal, by over-stoop- 
ing to see the Venetian beauty, at thy fingers’ 
ends ?’ 

““«T do remember some such act of humid 
gallantry,’ returned Adelheid, laughing. 

“ « Did thy father tell thee, child, of the man- 
ner in which he bore me off in a noble rescue 
from a deadly charge of the Imperial cavalry ?’ 

““«T have heard some light allusion to such 
an event, too,’ returned Adelheid, evidently 
trying to recall the history of the affair to her 
mind, ‘ but——’ 

“ « Light does he call it, and of small account? 
I wish never to see another as heavy! This is 
the impartiality of thy narratives, good Mel- 
chior, in which a life preserved, wounds received, 
and a charge to make the German quail, are 
set down as matters to be touched with a light 
hand !’ 

“ «If I did thee this service, it-was more 








than deserved by the manner in which, before 
Milan——’ 

“ «Well, let it all pass together, We are 
old fools, young lady, and should we get gar- 
rulous in each other’s praise, thou mightest 
mistake us for braggarts; a character, that, in 
truth, neither wholly merits. Didst thou ever 
tell the girl, Melchior, of our mad excursicn 
into the forests of the Apennines, in search of 
a Spanish lady that had fallen into the hands 
of banditti; and how we passed weeks on a 
foolish enterprise of errantry, that had become 
useless, by the timely application of a few se- 
quins on the part of the husband, even before 
we started on the chivalrous, not to say silly, 
excursion ?’ 

“ «Say chivalrous, but not silly,’ answered 
Adelheid, with the simplicity of a young and 
sincere mind. ‘Of this adventure I have heard; 
but to me it has never seemed ridiculous. A 
generous motive might well excuse an under- 
taking of less favourable auspices.’ ” 

The scenery around them as the barge 
moved forward, was not unnoticed. Among 
the passengers, was a German student: as 
the sky darkened, and Mont Blane put on 
his canopy of clouds, he sat gazing—filled 
with a presentiment of coming fate; his con- 
versation with Maso is truly poetic :— 

“ ¢ Art thou an astronomer, that thou lookest 
so closely at yonder shining world?” demanded 
Il Maledetto, with the superiority that the ma- 
riner afloat is wont successfully to assume over 
the unhappy wight of a landsman, who is very 
liable to admit his own impotency on the novel 
and dangerous element :—‘ the astrologer him- 
self would not study it more deeply.’ 

“This is the hour agreed upon between me 
and one that I love to bring the unseen prin- 
ciple of our spirits together, by communing 
through its medium.’ 

“ «T have heard of such means of intercourse. 
Dost sce more than others by reason of such an 
assistant?’ 

“©T see the object which is gazed upon, at 
this moment, by kind blue eyes that have often 
locked upon me in affection. When we are in 
a strange land, and in a fearful situation, such 
a communion has its pleasures !’ 

“ Maso laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
the student, which he pressed with the force of 
a vice. 

“Thou art right,’ he said, moodily; ‘make 
the most of thy friendships, and, if there are any 
that love thee, tighten the knot by all the means 
thou hast. None know the curse of being de- 
serted in this selfish and cruel battle of interests 
better than I! Be not ashamed of thy star, but 
gaze at it till thy eye-strings crack. See the 
bright eyes of her that loves thee in its twink- 
ling, her constancy in its lustre, and her melan- 
choly in its sadness; lose not the happy moments, 
for there will soon be a dark curtain to shut out 
its view.’ , ; 

“The Westphalian was struck with the sin- 
gular energy as well as with the poetry of the 
mariner, and he distrusted the obvious allusion 
to the clouds, which were, in fact, fast covering 
the vault above their heads. 

« € Dost thou like the night ?’? he demanded, 
turning from his star in doubt. 

“ «Tt might be fairer. This is a wild region, 
and your cold Swiss lakes sometimes become 
too hot for the stoutest seaman’s heart. Gaze 
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at thy star, young man, while thou mayest, and 


bethink thee of the maiden thou lovest and of 


all her kindness; we are on a crazy water, ani 
pleasant thoughts should not be lightly thrown 
away,’ ”” 

Maso, from the aspect of the heavens, fore- 
saw coming danger: the others, in the little 
bark, did not sympathize in his fears. But 
now plump down at once descended the 
tempest, and whirling the bark around, scat- 
tered the passengers like foam on the wave : 
Maso alone rose superior to the danger—the 
picture of this cool and daring spirit is a fine 
one :— 

‘*Maso had watched the crisis with a sea- 
man’s eye, a seaman’s resources, and a seaman’s 
coolness. He had not refused to quit his feet, 
but kneeling on one knee, he pressed the tiller 
down, lashed it, and clinging to the massive 
timber, faced the tempest with the steadiness of 
a water-god. There was sublimity in the intel- 
lizence, deliberation, and calculating skill, with 
which this solitary, unknown, and nearly hope- 
less, mariner obeyed his professional instinct, in 
that fearful concussion of the elements, which, 
Jooseved from every restraint, now appeared 
abandoned to their own wild and fierce will, He 
threw aside his cap, pushed forward his thick 
but streaming locks, as veils to protect his 
eyes, and watched the first encounter of the 
wind, as the wary but sullen lion keeps his gaze 
on the hostile elephant. A grim smile stole 
across his features, when he felt the vessel settle 
again into its watery bed, after that breathless 
moment in which there had been reason to 
fear it might actually be lifted from its proper 
element. Then the precaution, which had 
seemed so useless and incomprehensible to 
others, came in play. The bark made a fearful 
whirl, from the spot where it had so long lain, 
yielding to the touch of the gust like a vane 
turning on its pivot, while the water gurgled 
several streaks on deck. But the cables were 
no sooner taut than the numerous anchors re- 
sisted, and brought the bark head to wind. 
Maso felt the yielding of the vessel's stern, as 
she swung furiously round, and he cheered 
aloud. ‘The trembling of the timbers, the dash- 
ing against the pointed beak, and that high jet 
of water, which shot up over the bows and fell 
heavily on the forecastle, washing aft in a flood, 
were so many evidences that the cables were 
true. Advancing from his post, with some such 
dignity as a master of fence displays in the ex- 
ercise of his art, he shouted for his dog.” 

By the seamanship of Maso, the courage 
of Sigismund, aided by the favourite dog of 
the former, all reach land in safety, with the 
exception of the poor Westphalian dreamer, 
who, by a sudden lurch of the barge, was 
plunged headlong into the lake, never to rise 
again in life; and the master of the bark 
and a sordid peasant, who, quarrelling about 
throwing their merchandize overboard, fell 
over themselves, and went down like lead, 
clutching each other’s throats. 

The second volume opens with a portrait 
of Adelheid: the hurry of embarkation and 
the storm hindered the artist from taking a 
personal sitting, though he had taken mental 
ones :— 

“We have already alluded generally to the 
personal appearance and to the moral qualities 
of the Baron de Willading’s daughter, but we 
now conceive it necessary to make the reader 
more intimately acquainted with one who is 
destined to act no mean part in the incidents of 
our tale. It has been said that she was pleasing 
to the eye, but her beauty was of a kind that 
depended more ou expression, on a union of 
character with feminine grace, than on the vulgar 
lines of regularity and symmetry. While she 








had no feature that was defective, she had none 
that was absolutely faultless, though all were 
combined with so much harmony, and the soft 
expression of the mild blue eye accorded so well 
with the gentle play of a sweet mouth, that the 
soul of their owner seemed ready at all times to 
appear through these ingenuous tell-tales of her 
thoughts. Still, maidenly reserve sate in con- 
stant watch over all, and it was when the spec- 
tator thought himself most in communion with 
her spirit, that he most felt its pure and correct- 
ing influence. Perhaps a cast of high intelli- 
gence, of a natural power to discriminate, which 
much surpassed the limited means accorded to 
females of that age, contributed their share to 
hold those near her in respect, and served in 
some degree as a mild and wise repellent, to 
counteract the attractions of her gentleness and 
candour. In short, one cast unexpectedly in 
her society would not have been slow to infer, 
and he would have decided correctly, that Adel- 
heid de Willading was a girl of warm and tender 
affections, of a playful but regulated fancy, of a 
firm and lofty sense of all her duties whether 
natural or merely the result of social obligations, 
of melting pity, and yet of a habit and quality 
to think and act for herself, in all those cases in 
which it was fitting for a maiden of her condi- 
tion and years to assume such self-controul.” 

We have said that much of this volume is 
occupied with the sorrows and passionate 
feelings of Sigismund, respecting the stain of 
his birth ; the passage isa fine one, in which 
he makes to his mistress the long dreaded 
revelation :— 
“* Disgrace!’ repeated Adelheid, in a voice 
that was nearly choked. ‘The word is fearful, 
coming from one of thy regulated mind, and as 
applied to himself!’ 


“¢T cannot choose another. Disgrace it is 


by the common consent of men—by long and | 


enduring opinion —it would almost seem by the 
just judgment of God. Dost thou not believe, 


Adelheid, that there are certain races which are | 


deemed accursed, to answer some great and un- 
seen end—races on whom the holy blessings of 


Heaven never descend, as they visit the meek | 
| with it: they grew bewildered and lost their 
“* How can I believe this gross injustice, on | 


and well-deserving that come of other lines ?’ 


the part of a Power that is wise without bounds, 
and forgiving to parental love ?’ 

“¢Thy answer would be well, were this earth 
the universe, or this state of being the last. 
But he whose sight extends beyond the grave, 
who fashions justice, and mercy, and goodness, 
on ascale commensurate with his own attributes, 
and not according to our limited means, is not 


to be estimated by the narrow rules that we | 
No, we must not measure the | 


apply to men. 
ordinances of God by laws that are plausible in 
our own eyes. Justice is a relative and not an 
abstract quality; and, until we understand the 
relations of the Deity to ourselves as well as we 
understand our own relations to the Deity, we 
reason in the dark.’ 

“«T do not like to hear thee speak thus, Si- 
gismund, and, least of ail, with a brow so clouded, 
and in a voice so hollow!’ 

“© T will tell my tale more cheerfully, dearest. 
I have no right to make thee the partmer of my 
misery ; and yet this is the manner I have rea- 
soned, and thought, and pondered—ay, until 
my brain has grown heated, and the power to 
reason itself has nearly tottered. Ever since 
that accursed hour, in which the truth became 
known to me, and I was made the master of the 
fatal secret, have I endeavoured to feel and 
reason thus.’ 

“ What truth ?—what secret ?—If thou lovest 
me, Sigismund, speak calmly and without re- 
serve.’ 

««*The young man gazed at her anxious face 
in a way to show how deeply he felt the weight 





————== 
of the blow he was about to give. Then, after g 
pause, he continued. 

“* We have lately passed through a terrible 
scene together, dearest Adelheid. It was One 
that may well lessen the distances set between 
us by human laws and the tyranny of Opinions, 
Had it been the will of God that the bark should 
perish, what a confused crowd of ill-assorteq 
spirits would have passed together into eternity! 
We had them, there, of all degrees of vice, as of 
nearly all degrees of cultivation, from the subtle 
iniquity of the wily Neapolitan juggler to thine 
own pure soul. There would have died in the 
Winkelried the noble of high degree, the revereng 
priest, the soldier in the pride of his strength 
and the mendicant! Death is an uncompromis. 
ing leveller, and the depths of the lake, at least, 
might have washed out all our infamy, whether 
it came of real demerits or merely from received 
usage ; even the luckless Balthazar, the perse- 
cuted and hated headsman, might have found 
those who would have mourned his loss.’ 

“* Tf any could have died unwept in meeting 
such a fate, it must have been one that, in com. 
mon, awakes so little of human sympathy; and 
one too, who, by dealing himself in the woes of 
others, has less claim to the compassion that we 
yield to most of our species.’ 

““* Spare me—in mercy, Adelheid, spare me 
—thou speakest of my father!’ ”” 

The deep love of Adelheid, together with 
her own nobleness of nature, are on the point 
of triumphing over all obstacles, when the 
daughter of the headsman suddenly appears 
on the scene, in the character of a bride, 
and is rejected at the altar because of her 
descent. ‘This touches the pride of the Baron, 
and, with his daughter, the Doge, and Si- 
gismund, he departs for Italy, in the hope 
that distance will, while it hides Geneva 
from the sight, do the same good office to 
Balthazar. Their march by land, like their 
journey by water, was not to be without its 
sorrows, nor without its dangers, for in one 
of the wildest defiles of the Alps, a snow 
storm descended on them, night came along 


way. Relief was, however, at hand: one of 
the far-famed dogs of St. Bernard scented 
them out, and put himself at their head. 
After much toil and danger, they reached the 


| friendly shelter raised by the hands of piety; 


there were two houses, one for receiving 
those who perished, the other for relieving 
those who survived. ‘The picture of those 
huts of desolation, is affecting :— 

“ «OF no other, lady,’ returned Pierre, 
‘This hut is for the living—that for the dead, 
So near are the two to each other, when men 
journey on these wild rocks in winter! I have 
known him who passed a short and troubled 
night here, begin a sleep in the other before the 
turn of the day that is not only deep enough, but 
which will last for ever. One of the three that 
thou hast just seen was a guide like myself: he 
was buried in the falling snow at the spot where 
the path leaves the plain of Vélan below us. 
Another is a pilgrim that perished in as cleara 
night as ever shone on St. Bernard, and merely 
for having taken a cup too much to cheer bis 
way. The third is a poor vine-dresser, that was 
coming from Piedmont into our Swiss valleys to 
follow his calling, when death overtook him in 
an ill-advised slumber, in which he was so un- 
wise as to indulge at nightfall. I found his 
body myself on that naked rock, the day after 
we had drunk together in friendship at Aosta, 
and with my own hands was he placed among 
the others.’ 

««* And such is the burial a Christian gets 
in this inhospitable country!’ 
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ee ——— 

«What would you, lady ?—’tis the chance 
of the peor and unknown. Those that have 
friends are sought and found ; but those that 
die without leaving traces of their origin, fare 
gsyousee. ‘The spade is useless among these 
rocks; aud then it is better that the body should 
remain where it may be seen and claimed, than 


it should be put out of sight. The good fathers, 


and all of note, are taken down into the valleys, | 


where there is earth, and are decently buried ; 
ghile the poor and the stranger are housed in 
this vault, which is a better cover than many 
of them knew while living. Ay, there are three 
Christians there, who were all lately walking 
the earth in the flesh, gay and active as any.’”’ 

The veil of mystery which hung so long 
over the story, is now lifted up. Maso is 
accused of a murder which others committed : 
he sees no way of escape, and claims the 


Doge as his father—the scene is in Cooper's | 


best manner :— 

«Signore, | would have saved this unhappy 
exhibition, but you would not. That | am Bar- 
tolo this signet, your own gift sent to be my 
protection in a strait like this, will shew. It is, 
moreover, easy for me to prove what I say by 
abundred witnesses who are living in Genoa.’ 

“The Signor Grimaldi stretched forth a hand 





listening so breathlessly to my words; in hima 
fierce untamed spirit, that had only the greater 
need of management, since it was as likely to go 
wrong as right. Before your son was born, this 
unhappy rival, poor in hopes as in wealth, had 
become desperate, and the mother of your child 
sank a victim to her ceaseless regrets. at her 
own want of faith as much as for his follies.’ ” 

This discovery leads to another still more 
important — namely, that Sigismund was 
found when an infant, nestled in the bosom 
of an Italian nobleman, on whom Balthazar 
tried the edge of his axe; and seeing the 
child desolate, he had brought him up as 
his son; all this is sufficiently proved by 
means of jewels and papers: the lovers rush 
into each other's arms, a priest of St. Bernard 
ties the nuptial knot, and all ends merry as 
a marriage bell. 

The beauties of the narrative are nume- 
rous : all is earnest, tender, and impassioned : 
and the characters of Maso and Adelheid, 
have the original and natural air so strongly 
impressed on all the productions of the author. 
The fault is in the conception of the story : 


| the taint of the headsman’s occupation can 


that trembled like an aspen to receive the ring, | : 
| itas Cooper might with love, and all that, the 


ajewel of little price, but a signet that he had, 
in truth, sent to be an instrument of recognition 


between him and his child, in the event of | 


any sudden calamity befalling the latter, 
groaned as he gazed at its well remembered 
emblems, for its identity was only too plain. 

“« Maso— Bartolo—Gaetano—for such, mi- 
serable boy, is thy real appellation—thou canst 
not know how bitter is the pang that an un- 


He | 


worthy child brings to the parent, else wonld thy | d od . , 
| great freedom and spirit, often with much 


life have been different. Oh! Gaetano! Gae- 
tano! what a foundation art thou for a father’s 
hopes!’ What a subject for a father's love! | 


saw thee last a smiling innocent cherub, in thy | 


nurse’s arms, and J find thee with a blighted 
soul, the pure fountain of thy mind corrupted, 


and with a spirit that hath already the hellish 
taint of the damned !’ 


neither be sweetened nor purified; it lies 
like a nightmare on the narrative ; and gloss 


public would have pronounced Adelheid de- 
graded, had she married into a family such 
as that of Balthazar. 


Memoirs of the Court of King Charles the 
First. By Lucy Aikin. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


Tuis is a very pleasing. work; written with 


force of argument ; and is, on the whole, an 
admirable sequel to those on the Courts of 
Elizabeth and James, by the same accom- 
plished writer. We may not, however, call it 


n nin | philosophical, and it is certainly not distin- 
aform sealed with the stamp of vice, and with | 
hands dyed in blood ; prematurely old in bedy, | 


guished by any active research. Every oppor- 
tunity for entering into. large and general 


| speculations is purposely avoided. nor are its 


“Signore, you find me as the chances of a | 


wild life have willed. The world and I have 
been at logzerheads this many a year, and in 
trifling with its laws I take my revenge of its 


abuse’—warmly returned I] Maledetto, for his | 


spirit began to be aroused. ¢ ‘Thou bear'st hard 


upon me, Doge—father—or what thou wilt— | 


and | should be little worthy of my lineage, did 
I not meet thy charges as they are made. Com- 
pare thine own career with mine, and let it be 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet, if thou wilt, 
which hath most reason to be proud, and which 


toexult. Thou wert reared in the hopes and | reason or a school of philosophy 
- » | a8 ra schnoc s yj. 
honours of our name; thou passed’st thy youth | |)‘ : of. i 


in the pursuit of arms according to thy fancy, 
and, when tired of change, and willing to nar- 
tow thy pleasures, thou looked'st about thee for 
amaiden to become the mother of thy succes- 
sor; thou turned’st a wishing eye on one young, 
fair, and noble, but whose affections, as her 
faith, were solemnly, irretrievably plighted to 
another,’ 

“The Doge shuddered, and veiled his eves; 
but he eagerly interrupted Maso. ‘ 

e ‘Her kinsman was unworthy of her love,’ 
he cried; ‘he was an outeast, and litle better 
tan thyself, unhappy boy, except in the chances 
of condition.’ 

““It matters not, Signore; God had not 
made you the arbiter of her fate. In tempting 
her family by your greater riches, you crushed 
two hearts, and destroyed the hopes of your 
fellow-creatures. Tn her was sacrificed an an rel, 
mild aud pure as this fair creature who is now 


reflections throughout remarkable for any 
thing so much as their simplicity. Herein 
Miss Aikin judges wisely of her own power. 
She can point with delicate and most femi- 
nine discrimination the beauties and defects 
of a character, but is generally somewhat at 
a loss in explaining or analyzing it. She can 
trace, with an unerring pen, its affections, its 
friendships, its hatreds, its prejudices,—but 


| she cannot touch, with a deeper knowledge, 
} on the sources of all these; she cannot turn 





| 
| 


the page of her biography into an exercise of 
Yet, she 
thus secures one advantage—she has none of 
the vices of the speculative historian ; while, 
on every page, she scatters about indications 
of an active and cultivated mind, full of the 
pleasures and graces of polite literature, and 
worthy of the just respect which has ever 
been paid to it by learned and accomplished 
men. 

Notwithstanding our high opinion of Miss 
Aikin, however, we opened these volumes 
with noinconsiderable misgiving. We thought 


the subject —* Memoirs of the Court of Charles 


the First'—too limited tor the full deve iope- 
ment of truth: we feared that the writer would 
move too much within the narrow circle of 
her subject, and lose sight of the larger na- 
tion wit!iont :—abcve all, we feared, that, in 
contemplating Charles within the recesses of 
his palace, with his iriends tubens and Van- 





dyke near him, and the “ closet companion 
of his solitude, William Shakspeare,” lying 
on his table, she might find it difficult to be 
severe, even on the most fatal of his errors. 
We wholly erred. She has not been blinded 
by these things: if she has failed at all, it has 
not been on the side of a lenient or over-par- 
tial judgment. Nay, we are disposed to think, 
that, in absence of the high metaphysical 
faculty we have named, Miss Aikin has 
scarcely, at times, done justice to the ill-fated 
monarch, She hasnot gone sufficiently into the 
circumstances of his education—of that which 
made him what he was, insincere, false, im- 
perious, and obstinate—ignorant of men, un- 
observant of times. ‘There was yet behind 
all this a lurking disposition of good—an ap- 
prehensiveness of what was graceful and 
humane,—seldom shown, it is true, except to 
the false and the unworthy,—but still present 
in his nature, and so, in justice, claiming 
mention from the biographer of himself and 
his court. In not liberally granting it, Miss 
Aikin has scarcely done justice to her own 
fairness and indulgence, hier gentleness and 
philanthropy. Had she been writing an 
account of the people whom he persecuted 
through misery to death—of the men of ap- 
proved and untainted worth, against whom 
he hurled all the shafts of a harsh and 
indecent authority,—if she had come before 
us as the historian of those privileges which 
he violated every hour, of the rights which 
he basely bartered—even the last sacred 
right of redressing injuries,—then we might 
have pardoned the omission, in consideration 
of the ardent and honest enthusiasm inspired 
by the subject, and against the oppressor. 
But here this is not so. Miss Aikin writes 
of the “ Court of Charles the First,"—of 
that court which he adorned with profuse 
magnificence,—to the members of which he 
seldom denied their askings,—where what was 
good in his nature had suilicient way,—where 
the graces of picture, sculpture, architecture, 
music, and poetry, ever found a friend,— 
where the poet May did not seek patronage 
in vain, notwithstanding the liberal tendency 
of his powers, and his love of Roman freedom. 
Well might his friend Ben Jonson contrast 
the fates of Lucan and his translator— 

Thy fame ix equal, happier is thy fate, 

Thou hast got Charles’s love, he Nero’s hate ! 
Now, certainly, in these volumes, “ Charles's 
love” for such men does not always find 
sufficient notice. It is alluded-to, it is true, 
but not in the most kindly spirit. We could 
have afforded to see it find more frequent 
mention in a work professedly devoted to 
the very sphere wherein it was exercised. 

And yet, setting aside the propriety of the 
title as a historical work, these volumes are, 
perhaps, still more valuable than in that case 
they might have been. There is no injustice 
in them in reference to public measures— 
there is a constant maintenance of bold and 
wholesome truth—* the court” is considered, 
not inreference to its own accidental humours, 
its quarrels or intrigues, but as it affected the 
public interest, and clashed with the temper 
and opinion of the people. In the end, this 
is undoubiedly a more valuable, though not 
so tolerant an aspect as the other. It places 
the book ina higher sphere of usefulness, and 
where posterity has a better chance of find- 
ing it. 

The second chapter of the first volume is 
an admirable oxe, and opens the woik most 
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appropriately. It is an interesting account 


of the state of manners, commerce, society, | } d i l 
| and responsible office of secretary of state ; put- 


and literature, prevailing at the period of tl 
succession of James, and of those rich re 
sources which even that foolish monarch le 
to his infatuated son—the remains of the wise, 
and frugal, and vigilant administration of 
Elizabeth. It is a truly melancholy thing to 
trace through these volumes the gradual 
disappearance of every of these national ad- 
vantages in a most unnatural struggle—a 
struggle of ignorance and knowledge—of the 
absolute and imprescriptable rights of mo- 
narchy, set up to stem the influence of liberal 
philosophy, and keep still enthralled the 
minds of men, already half released by those 
two great revolutions—the Reformation of the 
Church and the Discovery of Printing—and 
yet yearning for a more entire freedom. It 
is monstrous to think that this struggle could 
have been carried on at all; but that it should 
have subsisted for so many years—that it 
should have carried in its train such misery, 
such falsehood, such base compliances, such 
guilty boldness, and yet such an equality of 
resources, such restless and ever-shifting for- 
tunes,—and, after all, that it should engage 
the prejudices and passions of this advanced 
time, nor seek in vain for advocates on either 
side,—is one of those strange and incompre- 
hensible chances of fortune and disposition, 
which it is diflicult to contemplate with pa- 
tience. We are glad, however, to welcome, in 
the person of Miss Aikin, another zealous 
and most able advocate in the cause of Pym 
and Hampden, another jealous inquirer after 
truth, and one who, to our thinking, has 
attained it. 

Here, for instance, is an admirable proof 
of her desire for full and fair investigation. 
She is not satisfied with the ordinary state- 
ments respecting Lord Falkland; she goes 
deeper into his character, and so vindicates 
her love of truth. We have always thought 
that the shrill sad accents—* peace, peace” — 
which so often escaped the 
complished person, were as much addressed 
to his own busy conscience within, as to the 
noise of warfare without. We could never 
think but that he rushed to that fatal field 
of Newbury, not so much with the wish to 
end the fratricidal war of his country by 


ips of that ac- | 


decisive victory, as to finish for ever the | k P 
| stantly to the ground; it was not till the next 


worse war of his own bosom by an early 
voluntary death. He had lost to himself his 
high integrity of virtuous conduct, and every 
thing beside became as nothing. 


* Amid all the artifice of excusatory phrase- 
ology in which Clarendon has thouglit proper 
to involve the fact, it will be evident to the care- 
ful and discerning reader that this noble friend, 
whom he has held up to posterity as a paragon 
of wisdom, learning, genius and virtue, and 
particularly of the nicest conscientiousness, was 
one of the latest, the coolest, and the most com- 
punctious converts to the royal cause. We have 
seen him the keen prosecutor of the judges who 
gave their decision in favour of ship-money,— 
the formidable assailant of the bishops,—the 
unhesitating abettor of the condemnation of Straf- 
ford,—the keen and able adversary of the Ro- 
mish faith,—the admirer, the friend, the follower 
of Hampden. At length, shortly before the at- 
tempted seizure of the five members, we find him 
suddenly wrought upon by Hyde,—whom some 
may here regard as his friendly monitor, others 
as his artful seducer,—to become the secret, 
unofiicial adviser of the rash and haughty priuce 





tested against and opposed. We find him soon 
after accepting under him the highly important 


ting his name as such, to an attestation in behalf 
of the king's pacific intentions which he knew 
to be false, and subsequently becoming the me- 
dium of communication with Waller and_ his 
fellow-conspirators, whose dark and perfidious 
machinations a steadfast virtue could not fail 
tocondemn and abhor. We have however the 
testimony of Hyde, here worthy of reliance, that 
he lived in the court as one not of it; that he 
performed with scruple and reluctance many of 
the acts which his office imposed, and was so 
far from pretending any extraordinary affection 
for the person of the king, or deference for his 
opinions, that there was scarcely any one towards 
whom his maners had so litde of amenity, or 
whose opinions he combated at the council-board 
with so much keenness and pertinacity. It is 
due to these facts, as well as to the general cha- 
racter of Falkland, to believe that the somewhat 
obscure motives which, in atime scarcely ad- 
mitting of neutrality, drew him over to the side 
of the king, were not the vulgar ones of ambition 
or self-interest; but it is no less evident that 
the situation in which he had thus placed him- 
self was one offensive to his feelings, repugnant 
to his moral, his theological, partly even to his 
political principles, and fatal to his serenity of 
mind. There was but one political object which 
he pursued with heartfelt earnestness. 

““* When there was any overture or hope of 
peace,’ says his friend, ‘ he would be more erect 
and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press 
anything which he thought might promote it; 
and sitting among his friends, often, after a deep 
silence and frequent sighs, would with a shrill 
and sad accent ingeminate the word Peace, 
Peace ; aud would passionately profess, “ that the 
very agony of the war, and the view of the cala- 
mities and desolation the kingdom did and must 
endure, took his sleep from him and would short- 
ly break his heart.’ According to another 
writer, he said, on the morning of the fight in 
which he fell, ‘that he was weary of the times, 
and hoped to be out of it before night.’ 

“ Probably it is to this weight upon his spirit, 
rather than to any remains of that military ardor 
of which his early life had afforded some indica- 
tions, that the eagerness which he evinced to 
share in scenes of danger utterly alien from the 
duties of his office, is to be attributed. His 
friends strove in vain to keep him from the field. 
It was in charging as a volunteer in the first 
rank of Lord Byron’s regiment of horse that he 
received a musket-shot which brought him in- 


morning that the body was found. Lord Falk- 
land was cut off at the age of thirty-three.” 
Another striking proof of Miss Aikin’s 
desire of probing the truth of a matter fear- 
lessly, will be found, throughout the whole of 
these volumes, in her way of treating the 
king’s luxuriousness. She has completely set 
that matter at rest. One of the greatest 
sources of Charles's miseries was his weak 
and wicked reliance on the Queen. The 
haughty, volatile daughter of Henry the 
Fourth, petulant and insolent, now awed her 
husband with her frowns, and now more 
closely bound him in her smiles and blandish- 
ments. She began this fatal sway on her first 
landing in the country—even as achild. She 
had had an excellent instructor in the person 
of Cardinal Richelieu, concealed under the 
mask of her mother, Mary de Medici. At 
Amiens, when the latter parted with her 
daughter, she presented her with a letter in 
her own name and handwriting, but of which 


| Richelieu was the real author. We have our- 


whose whole course of policy he had thuy pro- | selyes seen a copy of it verbatim from that | 


— TT, 
in the French State Paper Office, in the hand. 
writing of that statesman. It was publish 
also, we believe, a few years ago, by Mon, 
Guizot, the learned and accomplished his. 
rian of the Commonwealth. Here, however 
it is for the first time printed in an English 
work, by the industry and painstaking of oy, 
lady author. We give the following abstray 
of its contents, which are most curious and 
important. They must have had a fatal ingly. 
ence on Henrietta, for she never lost sight of 
them till her husband laid his head upon the 
block :— 


“ After some general exhortations to piety and 
devotion, and customary phrases on the nothing. 
ness of this world compared with eternity, the 
princess is enjoined to recollect that she isa 
daughter of the church, and that this is the most 
exalted title she can ever bear; and to pra 
constantly that the precious gifts of faith ang 
grace may be preserved to her, and that she may 
rather lose her life than fall from them. Sheis 
reminded of the devotion of her ancestor §t, 
Louis, and exhorted to be, like him, firm and 
zealous in her religion, and never to listen to 
anything, or suffer anything to be said in her 
presence contrary to her faith. ‘We have the 
promise,’ it is added, ‘ of the late king of Great 
Britain and the king his son, that such things 
shall not be said; but, on your part, you must 
show so firm a resolution, and such severity on 
this point, that any one making such an attempt 
may perceive at once that you cannot endure 
such license ; your zeal and courage will be pro- 
perly exerted on this matter; and with the 
knowledge you possess of everything necessary 
to your salvation, your humility will be approved 
if you shut your ears against all discourse on 
religion, leaving the church to speak for you’ 
To confirm her faith, she is recommended to 
open her mind to those who have the care of her 
conscience, to frequent the sacraments, and to 
communicate on the first Sunday of every month, 
and at all the feasts of Jesus Christ and of his 
holy mother, to whom, as being named alter 
her, she is exhorted to pay a peculiar devotion. 

“ The next duties enjoined upon her respect 
the catholic subjects of her husband, whom she 
is so to patronize with him that they may not 
relapse into the misery whence her marriage had 
rescued them: she is to be to them another 
Esther, who had the grace from God to be the 
defence and deliverance of her people by her 
intercession with Ahasuerus. ‘ Through them, 
she is told, ‘God will bless you even in this 
world; all that you do for them he will account 
as done unto himself. Forget them not, my 
daughter, God has sent you into that country 
for them, for they are his people, who have sul- 
fered many years; welcome them with affection, 
listen to them with willingness, protect them 
with assiduity; it is your duty; they are worthy 
of regard not only on account of the afflictions 
they have endured, but still more for the sake 
of the religion in the cause of which they have 
suffered.’ 

“In treating of her duties to her husband, 
she is told, that she ought to love his soul and 
to seck his salvation, and daily to pray, and t 
cause special prayer to be made, that God would 
draw him to the true religion, in which, and 
even for which, his grandmother died. * She 
has this wish for her grandchild in heaven, and 
it ought to be your ardent desire on earth; it 
is one of the designs which God has respecting 
you; he will make you the Bertha of our days; 
she, like you a daughter of France, like youa 
queen of England, obtained by her holy life and 
her prayers the gift of faith for her husband and 
for the city which you are about to enter. This 
holy desire, it is suggested, ought to be a motive 
with her to put a force upon her own humour 
and submit herself to the will and inclinauons 
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aS 


of the king in everything except religion, in 


yhich she isagain exhorted to firmness and per- 
severance, on pain of her mother’s malediction. 

« [nthe conclusion of the letter, it is said to be 
one of the chief interests of France and England 
to be inseparably united, and that the queen 
should make herself the bond between them. 
She is then enjoined to use with great discretion 
‘the license which the English manner of living 
allows to ladies,’ and sound rules are given for 
her conduct towards her household, and her own 
deportment and behaviour ; but to these com- 
mon-places of moral instruction, inserted by her 
crafty counsellors merely as matters of custom 
and decorum, it was probably not expected that 
she should pay very serious attention. The real 
purport of the letter, to prompt her to make 
herself the head of a formidable faction within 
her husband’s kingdom, was much more conso- 
nant to the temper and inclinations of Henri- 
etta, as well as to the secret views of the French 
cabinet, and of this fatal suggestion she seems 
never to have lost sight.” 

The admirers of Charles the First owe no 
gratitude to Miss Aikin—she has told too 
plain a tale. She has given, it is true, no 
summary of the character of that monarch, 
but she has devoted an extensive work to a 
faithful relation of his public words and ac- 
tions, and has left it to tell its story. Itisa 
bitter one. The only good quality it proves 
him master of, was a certain kind of stead- 
fastness in his attachments : perhaps a sterner 
judge would call it a vain and conceited per- 
sistence in his own judgment of character. 
This wilfulness, in its more obvious shape, was 
the cause of his ruin. He resisted all but his 
own blind passions ; he conceded nothing till 
concession mattered not—till the fear which 
“doth hedge a king”’ had followed the love 
and trust which had long left him. He lay 
at last a melancholy wreck, amid those waves 
of popular freedom which he had vainly 
ordered back, ignorant of their ebbs and 
floods, and of the winds that move those 
waters, 





An Account of the Religious and Literary 
Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S., Sc. 
By a Member of his Family. Vol. ILI. 
London: I. S. Clarke. 


Or the life and labours of Dr. Adam Clarke 
we have spoken so often, that, on the publi- 
cation of this third and concluding volume, 
itonly remains for us to announce that it 
takes up the narrative of his life from the 
year 1820, and continues it down to its close 
in August last, when Dr. Clarke died, some- 
what suddenly, of cholera—the particulars 
Were published at the time. It is of much 
the same character as the preceding volumes 
—although, as the Doctor had long before 
tien to rank and taken a permanent station 
in society, the personal history has not that 
interest which attached to the vicissitude and 
change of his earlier life. His missionary 
labours, however, in Ireland, and especially 
in Shetland, will be read with satisfaction. 
The following are extracts from a journal, 
kept during his visit to the latter islands :— 
“LTwalked out into the islend, in order to 
ve a better view of the inhabitants and their 
manner of life. We met many barefooted fe- 
males, each with her straw-basket at her back, 
tilled here ‘hishey,’ formed after the manner in 
Which beehives are constructed. In these they 
Were carrying bottles of milk, fowls, eggs, live 
Sheep, and calves, for the consumption of Ler- 
Wick, The sheep are remarkably small aud 
+ the calves of only two or three days old, 








are now to be slaughtered for the tables of the 
rich, for the poor get nothing of the kind. All 
these female peasants, for there were few males, 
appear to enjoy excellent health: their com- 
plexion is in general olive, and their hair light- 
coloured and long. The agricultural occupa- 
tions which [ principally observed, were those 
of digging in the fields, and cutting, drying, and 
burning sea-weed, to make it into kelp: this 
kelp is not strong; it is the mildest kind of 
alkali I have ever tasted.” 

“ The agriculturists have a miserable soil to 
cultivate, and miserable implements. The Shet- 
land spade is the rudest I ever saw: it is be- 
tween four and five inches in breadth, the iron 
part most clumsily made, and fitted still worse 
to a long wooden handle; and at either the 
right or left side, according to the foot used by 
the digger, there is an ill-contrived tread, by 
which means the foot presses it into the soil. 
The blade of the scythe is about fourteen inches 
long, and inserted at a right angle into a long 
handle: as their scanty grass is grown among 
stones, they can take no sweep, so this may be 
a proper instrument enough. 

“ In order to get a view of their modus vivendi, 
I asked a poor cottager who was nursing her 
child at the door, to permit me to enter. This 
was readily granted. The place was very low, 
and dismal, full of smoke, which, had it not 
been contrary to the principles of gravity, might 
have escaped through a hole in the roof; but 
there being no flue, nor anything like one, it 





diffused itself in all directions, up, down, and | 


laterally. There were two beds in the place, 
and these singular things were like large, slight 
made boxes, standing upon four small pillars of 
between two and three feet high. There was a 
sort of sliding door to each, by which the occu- 
pants could shut themselves in: by being raised 
upon posts, they had a great advantage in 
saving room, the space under serving the pur- 
pose of stowing away the culinary utensils.” 

“After dinner I went to view the Whales: 
what a slaughter! One of the gentlemen who 
was present at the taking of them yesterday 
told me, that the water of the bay for a mile 
distant from the place of attack, was dyed with 
their blood. 

“ The Shetlanders having succeeded in driv- 
ing them into shallow water, where they could 
not swim freely, attacked them with spears, aud 
even swords, and so dextrous are these island- 
ers, that in general they pierced their hearts at 
the first thrust, so that most of them were killed 
in an instant! About fifty persons were present 
at the attack, and it is the custom here, that 
each person has share and share alike. Mr. 
Robinson, a respectable merchant of this place, 
amused me by the following anecdote :—* Hear- 
ing of the shoal of whales that had entered the 
bay, five poor women got a boat, and set off 
hovering on the skirts of the scene of action: a 
large whale, that had received his death wound, 
and was striving to regain the ocean, failed: 
the women perceived him, rowed up bolily to 
him, entangled him, his strength being nearly 
gone, made him fast to their boat, and towed 
him safely off to a landing-place near to their 
own dwelling !’ 

* In this shoal there were a few young ones, 
and it is the young in general that occasion the 
capture of the old ones; for they heedlessly run 
into the shoal water, and so attached are these 
monsters to their offspring, that they will risk 
their lives to save them. A friend told me that 
he saw one of the female whales take her 
wounded young under her breast fin, and en- 
deavour to make her escape with it. He saw 
another young one, which appeared to be greatly 
terrified, dash itself upon the shore, where it was 
soon killed: the mother, which had been near 
the shore, had turned and was regaining the 


finding, no doubt by instinct, or smell, that it 
had gone ashore, she turned again, took the same 
direction, and absolutely dashed herself on shore 
Alongside her young, where she also was imme- 
diately speared. On examination of several of 
these females, I found two cavities near the 
navel, on each side, in which their teats were 
included, and which they can extrude at plea- 
sure, in order to suckle their young: thus ex- 
emplifying Lam. iv. 3, ‘ The sea monsters draw 
out the breast to their young’” 


“The countenance of the Shetlander has cer- 
tainly a peculiar cast, both as it respects males 
and females. To me it argues honesty and trust- 
worthiness,—not easily inclined to a first im- 
pression ; but, when persuaded, firm, determined, 
and inflexible. The eye has a peculiar cerulean, 
or blue-green glance, like that of the ancient 
Gauls; that which Plautus calls ‘ the grass-green 
eye,’ of which the Roman poets have spoken: 
* Qui hic est homo cum conlativo ventre, atque oculis 
herbeis ?, Who is this man with a great paunch, 
and grass-green eyes,’ Curculio, 229. This is 
singular, and does not appear, except in very 
solitary cases, either in Scotland or England. 
There is something like it occasionally in the 
aboriginal Irish, who are all of the same Gothic, 
or Celtic stock. It is not the eye itself that is 
green; but a certain glance of it, in a particular 
light and direction.” 


“Tt was highly pleasing to see the poor 
people, chiefly women, for the men were almost 
entirely employed in the fisheries, coming over 
and down the hills in all directions to the half- 


| finished chapel in this place, to hear the glad 


tidings of peace and salvation. ‘The chapel was 
well filled, and there were fifty women to one 
man.” 


“Our business being done in this quarter, I 
am anxious to sail out, but the wind is right 
a-head. Several boats are come alongside with 
milk, butter, eggs, fish, and fowls. They offered 
us a young calf for 1s. Gd., a lamb for 2s. 6d., a 
duck for 6d., a hen for 4d., a cock for 24., milk 
1d. per bottle (wine bottle), eggs 2d. per dozen, 


piltocks, a fish less than a herring, for 1d. per 


score, beautiful red rock-codlings for a half- 
penny a-piece. Money is very scarce.” 


The following is a delightful letter, written 

to his grandson Adam Clarke Smith :— 
Haydon Hall, Nov. 8, 1825. 

“ My DEAR LITTLEGRANDSON,—Y our father 
and mother tell me that you are fond of birds, 
especially pretty little birds that have pretty fea- 
thers—blue, green, yellow, red, fine glossy black, 
and fair lilly white, with nice bills and beautiful 
legs; but your mama tells me that you have but 
one such bird; what a pity, when you love it so 
well, and would take great care of others also, 
if you had them, Well, my dear Adam, I have 
many very beautiful birds, which have been sent 
me from countries very far off, and they were 
sent me by very good people who love me, and 
1 will give some of them to you, Adam, because 
I love you. Now, my dear Adam, I much like 
these little birds. Is it because they have very 
beautiful feathers, and beaks, and legs? or that 
because when they were alive they sang so de- 
lightfully, ran so fast, and flew so swiftly? All 
this indeed I love, but I love them most because 
it was the same goo:! God who made them that 
made myself; and He who feeds me feeds them 
also, and takes care of them; and He made 
them beautiful, that you, and I, and all people 
might be pleased with their fine feathers and 
sweet singing. Now, a man who has a great 
deal of money, may go to places where people 
sing for money, or have music in the house, 
such as your dear Cecilia plays; but there are 
a great many poor people in the world who have 
scarcely money enough to buy bread when they 


, are hungry, or clothes to keep them warm in the 


deep water; but missing her young one, and | cold weather. Now, my dear, these cannot hire 
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people to sing, nor can they have music in their 
houses like your mamma; yet they love to hear 
music; so would it not be a pity that they should 
not have some also? See, then, why the good 
God who made you formed so many fine birds 
with such sweet voices to sing the sweetest songs ; 
these are the poor man’s music: they sing to him 
for nothing! they do not even ask a crumb of 
bread from the poor man; and when he is going 
to work in the morning they sing to encourage 
him; and when he is returning home in the 
evening very weary, because he has worked very 
hard, then they sing again that he may be 
pleased and not grieve nor fret. Now is not 


God very good for making these pretty little | 
musicians to encourage and comfort the poor | 


Inbouring man? And will you not then love 
this God who made them for so kind a pur- 
umet eS © 
“ Now you must know, Adam, that I am 
very fond of these nice little birds ; and often 
take crumbs of bread and scatter them under 
the windows, that they may come and peck them 
up; andonce I puta stick in the ground before 
the parlour window, with a cross-stick on the 
top of it, just like your letter 'T, that you have 
been learning in your A BC, and often would 
I lift up the window and cry Bobby, Bobby, and 
the sweet red-breast, so soon as he could hear 
my voice, would fly near the window and sit on 
the cross-stick ; then I left the crumbs and bits 
of cheese, of which they are very fond, upon the 
ledge of the window, and when I had shut down 
the sash, then Bobby would come and eat them 
all up! * * * T have told you before, that I 
love little birds; yes, I love them even when 
they are dead; and I get their skins stuffed, and 
made look just as if the birds were alive. Now 
I send you several of these beautiful stuffed birds, 
and they shall be your own, and you must take 
care of them, and keep them for the sake of 
“Your loving and affectionate grandfather, 
* Anam CLARKE.” 
A correspondence renewed with Dr. 
Southey, after three-and-thirty years, is in- 
teresting :— 






« Haydon Hall, Feb, 24, 1832. 

“Dear Dr. Southey, — Little as it might 
merit your attention, | suppose you have met 
with a work, the first volume of which I pub- 
lished several years ago, entitled, ‘ The Succes- 
sion of Sacred Literature.” This I began at 
the giving of the Law; and in the volume to 
which I refer, | brought it down to the year 
J projected a second volume, which I 
intended to bring down to the invention of 
printing ; but my Comment on the Sacred Scrip- 
tures requiring much time, and the Public 
Records intervening, on which IT was obliged 
to spend ten years, 1 could no longer go on 
with my ‘Succession,’ and thus the work was 
remitted for about twenty years. The public 
was repeatedly calling upon me for the perform- 
ance of my promise in the second volume; and 
my eyes failed so much in the more than diffi- 
cult work of examining Records, in all kinds of 
hands, in various languages, from William the 
Conqueror down to Queen Anne, that I found 
myself too much worn down to commence an 
examination of all authors and ecclesiastical 
writers, for twelve centuries, in Greek and 
Latin; and therefore would have utterly aban- 
doned the work, could I have been able to per- 
suade the public that I could keep good faith 
with it in so acting. A good Providence, how- 
ever, removed my difficulty. A few years back, 
my youngest son, Joseph, having finished his 
academical studies at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and entered the Church, having a strong 
predilection for ecclesiastical antiquities, had 
begun the reading of ‘athers: he soon 
mastered my intention a esign, took up the 
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work where I had left it, and after the same 
manner, and in the same spirit, brought it to 





| a close. A few months ago it was finished at 
press. 

“ You may well ask, my dear Sir, what is my 
object in breaking in upon your time with such 
a chronological detail of labour and disappoint- 
ments? I answer, partly for having a reason- 
able opportunity of renewing an acquaintance 
with a gentleman by whom I have felt it an 
honour ever to have been known; and, second- 
ly, to fulfil my son’s ‘request to present in his 
name, and also in that of his Father, a copy of 
the Succession of Sacred Literature to Dr. R. 
Southey.’ 

*T was not a little mortified to find, after 
my return from Kensington Palace, that you 
were at the Royal Duke’s levee, and I had not 
the opportunity of making my bow to’you in the 
presence of the mighty ones who crowded those 
splendid rooms. I hope the next time to have 
better luck. 

“There have been so many singular associ- 
ations connected with our first meeting, at 5, 
James’ Place, Bristol, that 1 never think upon 
them without considerable pleasure; and in- 
| deed, I may say, guoad myself, with surprise. 
The amiable Charles Fox is gone; and he died 
as a Christian should die. 

** May the ever-blessed God, in his endless 
mercy, give to all those who remain of that com- 
pany, a lot among the sanctified, by Christ Jesus. 
Amen. 

“I beg the honour to be, dear Dr. Southey, 
“ Your obliged, and afiectionate Friend, 
“ Apam CLARKE.” 


** Dr. Southey’s reply to Dr. Clarke :— 
“ Keswick, 
“ Dear Sir, —Your book has just reached me; 
for which, and for the kind letter that accom- 
panied it, | thank you heartily. 


Son. You are happy in having one who treads 
in your steps, and shows himself so willing and 
so able to continue your labours. 

“The Dr. Southey whom you might have 


I suppose, went thither as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. I am seldom in London, and never 
at levees when I can with propriety avoid them; 
yet I would willingly go to one for the pleasure 
of meeting you there, once more, after an interval 
of three and thirty years! 


Bristol, where I had not been for twenty years 
before. I went into my father’s shop, and re- 
quested leave to go into the house; and into 
the room where my cradle had been rocked. 1 
went also to Bedminster, where my mother 
was born, and where in her mother’s house the 
happiest days of my childhood were passed: 
there also I asked permission to go in. The 
house had been remodelled, and the gardens 
laid out in the manner of these times. I re- 
cognized nothing as it had been, except a few 
trees which my uncles and my grandfather had 
planted. 

“At my good old friend, Joseph Cotile’s, I 


ought to be preserved, as the remarkable coun- 
tenance of a very amiable and remarkable man. 
I have profiles of himself, of his wife, and of the 
par:ot, of which they were both so fond ;—the 
human likenesses, taken by Cottle, and reduced 
by a pentegraph,—the bird sportively cut by 
him on the same evening. I have alsoa drawing 
of the bridge at Almaraz over the Tagus, made 
by Fox, froma sketch which [ brought from the 
spot; and I have his card as a bookseller at 
Falmouth. Upon the feeling which induces one 
to preserve such things, what a superstructure 
have superstition and k v erected! 





BRhAVvet 
‘“‘ Farewell, dear Sir, and believe me aiwavs, 
“Yours, with sincere respect and regard, 
* RoBERT SOUTHEY,” 





By this same | 
post, I shall express my thanks also to your | 


seen at Kensington Palace is my brother, who, | 


“Twelve months ago, I passed three days at 


saw an excellent likeness of Charles Fox, his , 
sitting for which I very well remember. It | 








The following is a curious proof of the 
many small sums that make up the total eg}. 
lection at a Methodist chapel—it was the 
amount received after one of the Doctor’ 
sermons, at Frome :— 

** One half sovereign....£0 10 
In half-crowns ........ 
5G GUAT. 60.0040 <000 
In sixpences.... 200. 
In penny pieces ...... 
In half-pence ........ 
One farthing........ 
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Behold, then, the contributions of the poor!” 
With the result of the Doctor's fifty yeas 
experience as a minister we shall conclude: 
“After having now laboured with a clea 
conscience for the space of fifty years, in preach- 
ing the salvation of God through Christ, to 
thousands of souls, I can say, that is the most 
successful kind of preaching which exhibits and 
upholds, in the clearest and strongest light, the 
Divine Perfection and Mercy of the infinitely 
compassionate and holy God, to fallen Man;— 
which represents Him to man’s otherwise hope- 
less case, as, compassionate as well as just,—as, 
slow to anger as well as quick to mark inignity: 
| —tell them, your hearers, not only that the con- 
science must be sprinkled, but that it was God 
Himself who provided a Lamb! All false reli- 
gions invariably endow the Infinite Being with 
attributes unfavourable to the present condition 
of man, and with feelings inimical to their 
future felicity, and in opposition to their present 
good: such descriptions and attributes can never 
win man’s confidence, and as far as they are 
used and carried into the Christian ministry, 
are a broad libel upon the Almighty.” ’ 








Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Translated, with 
Notes, and Illustrative Engravings. Parts 
I.andIl. 8vo. London: Henderson, 

Tue ‘Régne Animal’ had its origin in the 

necessity which Cuvier experienced, during 

his researches into Comparative Anatomy, 
for the establishment, on sure and scientitic 
ls, of certain divisions and el 







certain peculiarities of stru ture, and of which, 
therefore, certain general facts could be pre- 
dicated. To remedy this want, he endea- 
voured to express, in the fewest possible 
words, the prominent characters, chiefly ana- 
tomical, by whichanimals were distinguished; 
and then grouping together those which were 
found to have the most numerous points of 
resemblance, he thus established, on a basis 
that can never be shaken, a perfect model of 
zoological ification. From such a work 





sal clas 
extraucous and anecdotiec matter was neces 
sarily, ina great measure, excluded : it was 
aegrand sketch or outline of the whole science 
—a collection of formule, beneath which to 
rank all animated nature. It was therefore 
addressed to the scientific, not the popula 

as Cuvier himself says: ‘ II est fait 





8 
reader : 
pour étre étudié plus que pour étre Ju.” For 
these reasons, we were more than inclined 
to doubt the expediency or utility of a bare 
translation: we argued, the unlearned vil 
not read it in any language, and the learned 
can read it in the original. The present 
trans!ation has not overcome our objections 
It is cheap—we regret we can scarcely award 
it higher praise. The plates are copied (# 
ought to have been acknowledged, ) from 
Guerin’s ‘Iconographie’; and the editor 
| promises a series of human heads, which, a 
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they are exactly the same as appeared in 
Mr. Lawrence's ‘ Physiology,’ will doubtless 
be copied from that work. 

Opening the work, we read— 

“Animalia Vertebrata.—They have all red 
blood, a muscular heart, a mouth furnished with 
two jaws, situated either above or before each 
other.” 

Now, it occurs to us, that though we have 
often seen animals in which one of the jaws 





was above the other, it never yet has been | 
our luck to meet with one which had each of | 


its jaws above the other. Whether this is 
managed on the principle of rofation we 
cannot say. ‘Turning over a few pages, we 
come to another puzzling annunciation, to 
which, however, we cannot more particularly 
allude; but we do not agree that “ avant 
lépoque”’ should be translated “before or 
after.” Speaking of the Teutonic race, our 


editor says, or makes Cuvier to say, “ It | 


was preceded in Europe by the Celts, who 
came from the north, whose tribes, once so 
numerous, are now confined to its most eastern 
extremity.” ‘The Celts confined to the most 
eastern extremity of Europe! This is strange! 


we had always fancied them confined to its | A ; : ~ aT 
| a piece of hard wadding, called in Sweden Tap- 


most western ;—perhaps, also, Cuvier agrees 
with us, for, on referring to the original, 
we read, “ Sont maintenant confinées vers 


les pointes les plus occidentales.”— Mon- | 
keys,” we are next told, “ have the toes of | 


the hind feet free and opposable to the 
others,” which we will venture, on our own 
responsibility, to declare impossible; though 
we readily allow that one of them may be 
opposable to the rest. ‘ Toes,” we find, is 
meant as a translation of “ pouces.” As the 
editor has just classed monkeys as Quadru- 
mana, he should rather speak of their hands 
than their feet ; he would not then have con- 
verted ¢humds into toes. His next transfor- 
mation is equally odd, ‘Simiz,” he says, 
“ have flat nails on all the extremities.”’ This 
we acknowledge to be true; but it fails in 
expressing what Cuvier meant by “a tous 
les doigts”’ ; because, as our editor ought to 
know, it was once a disputed point whether 
certain of the tribe had nails on their hind 
thumbs, though no one ever doubted their 
having nails on “ all their extremities’; and 
Cuvier’s object was to maintain the affirma- 
tive of the proposition which Camper had 
denied. 

Leaving those, and passing to the next 
order, its first family, the Bats, is thus de- 
scribed :— i 

“Their distinguishing character consists in 
a fold of skin, commencing at the sides of the 
neck, and extending between the four members 
and fingers of the anterior feet, supports them 
in the air.” 

This is bad English, and indifferent trans- 
lation. What is the meaning of “the four 
members of the anterior feet’? and how does 
it express ‘ Entre leurs quatre pieds et leurs 
doigts” ? 

We just quote these sentences, to show 
that a little knowledge of the subject is use- 
ful, even to a translator. We shall quote 
another, to show that a little attention to style 
and correctness may be useful to an editor. 

“According to Zemminck, the Roussette of 
Edwarde Geotf., Edw. 108; it is fawn-coloured, 
and deep brown in the back: it is only the 
young state of this species.’’ 

This, which will puzzle our readers to un- 
derstand, is meant as a translation of the 
following note on the Black Roussette :— 





“ Selon M. Temminck, la Roussette d’ Edwards, 
Geoff., Edw. 108, fauve a dos brun foncé, n’est 
que le jeune age de cette espéce.” 

It would be unfair not to give a specimen 


of the editor’s original matter, by means of | journey to France. 


which he is to bring us up to “the present 
state of knowledge” :— 

“ The accounts which we possess of the Brown 
Bear, so common in the Scandinavian forests, 
are the result of a persevering scientific study 
of the habits of these animals. They consist, 
according to some, of two varieties of the Ursus 


| 
| 


Our former notice concluded with the de- 
parture of Pius VII. and Cardinal Pacca 
from Rome, under the escort of General 
Radet, and we shall now follow him on his 
As we have already 
stated, the Holy Father and his minister 


| commenced their journey to France as close 


arctos, the large Bear, or Bear of prey, in Swe- | 


dish, Slag-Bjorn, which lives indiscriminately 
on animal and vegetable substances, is one; 
and a smaller species, in Swedish, Myr Bjorn, 
which subsists entirely on ants or vegetable 
substances, forms the second. Other naturalists, 
however, are of opinion that there is only one 
real species in Scandinavia, and that it is omni- 
vorous, feeding on cattle indiscriminately, and 
on roots, leaves, small branches and berries of 
all sorts. One remarkable habit of this beast 
is, that about October every year he ceases to 
feed for the winter season; his stomach and 
intestines then become quite empty, and collapse 
into a small compass within the abdomen, whiist 
the extremity of the last bowel is blocked up by 


pen. In November he retires to his den, which 
is usually prepared beforehand; and here he 
undergoes the state of hybernation. About the 
middle of the following April the bear quits his 
den, voids the tappen, and bounds with fresh 
vigour into the forest in search of food. The 
tappen, when chemically examined, has been 
found to consist of the following ingredients: 
brown resin, green volatile oil, colouring matter 
of leaves, fat, starch, woody matter, with the 
acids and salts of trees in the Scandinavian 
forests. 
the substance called Tappen in the most com- 
plete systematic works on the subjects of com- 
parative anatomy and animal secretions. We 
have carefully consulted the great work of Ber- 
zelius, himself a Swede; but we can find no 
allusion to the substance amidst the vast details 
which he gives of the secretions of the Mam- 
malia,—Enc. Ep.” 

All this, except the last sentence, is ex- 
tracted from Lloyd's ‘ Northern Field Sports,’ 
with as little acknowledgment as the plates 
from Guerin. How far the stories of an old 
huntsman, from whom Lloyd chiefly derived 
his information, are to pass as authority in 
future zoological works, we cannot deter- 
mine. Our editor, thongh he repeats the 
story, conceals his authors. He “ won't 
march through Coventry with them—that’s 
flat!” As for expecting to find an account 
of the ¢appen in tie details which Berzelius 
gives on Animal Seecretions, we think our 
editor might have saved himself the trouble 
of the search. 

His knowledge of anatomy and Latin are 
happily combined in one little note, which 
we copy with its appropriate decorations :— 

“o> (a) The carpus is the hand.—Ena. Ep.” 
and append one of our own, we venture to 
say, equally pithy :— 

i> The carpus is not the hand.—Ep, Arn. 





Mémoires du Cardinal Pacca. {Memoirs of 
Cardinal Pacca.]} 
[Second Notice.] 

We regret that we have not before been able 
to return to these interesting Memoirs, but 
the continental publishers have forwarded to 
us so many works, that, in the anxious wish 
to notice all, our attention has been a little 
distracted. 


prisoners, without money, or even a change 
of clothes. At Bolsena a curious circum- 
stance occurred, which proves that even the 
Italian clergy were not to be depended on. 
As we were changing horses, (says the Car- 
dinal,) General Radet was accosted by one Fa- 
ther Cozza, a priest, who, ignorant of our being 
in the carriage and able to hear every word he 
said, passed himself off to the General for a 
person who had been in correspondence with 
the Pope, to whom he said he had recommended 


| a certain advocate, residing at Rome, whose 


|; name 





We are unable to find any account of | 





I do not recollect. General Radet was 
much embarrassed how to reply, and the Pope, 
turning to me, said, “ What a rogue of a bro- 
ther.” 

The Pope suffered much at the commence- 
ment of the journey. After travelling nine- 
teen hours, they stopped, about eleven o'clock 
at night, at a miserable inn, on the hill of 
Radicofani—and most miserable it was, as 
our own experience can testify. 

Here, (continues the Cardinal,) having no 
change of clothes, we were obliged to be content 
with those we had on, which had been saturated 
with perspiration; but the cold air of this place, 
even in the middle of summer, had dried them 
upon our backs. Nothing was ready in the inn. 
A small room was appropriated to the Pope’s 
use, and I had an adjoining one. Gendarmes 
were stationed at each door. In my costume of 
Cardinal, with my rochet and amess on, | helped 
the maid servant of the inn to make the Pope's 
bed, and lay the cloth for supper. Our meal 
was very frugal, and the Holy Father, whom I 
offered to wait upon, deigned to admit me to 
his table. During supper, and I may say during 
the whole journey, I endeavoured to assuage 
the pontiff’s grief, and to be to him that faith- 
ful minister who, according to the words of the 
Holy Spirit, keeps the soul of his lord in 
repose. (Proverbs, ch. xxv.) Notwithstanding 
the fatal anticipations by which I was agitated, 
I preserved my good spirits, and soon after we 
had reached Radicofani, General Radet thanked 
me, saying, he had often heard the Pope laugh 
at what I said to him. What consoled me amid 
our terrible trials was, the circumstance of my 
having been selected by Providence as the com- 
panion of the persecuted pontith After supper, 
the Holy Father threw himself, dressed, upon a 
hard and sorry bed, whilst I withdrew to the 
next room. I was there assailed with feelings 
of grief and melancholy, when I considered that 
the visible head of the church and my sovereign 
was left alone, ill, and without assistance, ig an 
unknown place, and in the midst of a strange 
country. I also laid down on a hard mattrass, in 
my cardinal’s robes, and I thus concluded the 
fatal Gth of July, a day memorable in my exist- 
ence, and which overwhelmed all good Catholics 
with affliction. . 

Next day the Pope was unwell, and re- 
fused to continue the journey, but the arrival 
of the individuals who were to compose his 
suite, induced him to alter his mind. The 
party reached Florence amid a liberal inter- 
change of lamentations and apostolic bene- 
dictions. From Florence they continued 


their route to France, through Bologna, Mo- 
dena, Alessandria, and reached Grenoble on 
the 21st of July, where they remained until 
the Ist of August, waiting for the orders of 
the Emperor Napoleon, then engaged in his 
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Austrian campaigns. The Pope was treated 
with respect at Grenoble, but very few indi- 
viduals were allowed to have access to him. 
The Cardinal, whose views were always as 
lofty, and his pretensions as great, as if the 
Pope still possessed the dread powers which 
formerly made thrones tremble, could not, in 
the simplicity of his heart, act with the pru- 
dence so necessary in his situation. The 
consequence was, that when the Holy Father 
left Grenoble for Avignon, poor Cardinal 
Pacca was placed under arrest, and sent a 
close prisoner to the fortress of Fenestrelle, in 
Piedmont. We shall here continue his nar- 
rative. 

The prison of Fenestrelle excited, at that 
period, as much dread in Italy, as exile to Si- 
beria does in the north of Europe. I know not 
how far it may be painful to a Pole or a Russian 
to quit his country, or how disagreeable a resi- 
dence at Tobolsk or Kamtschatka may be to 
him; but I know that to one born in the mild 
climate of southern Italy—in any of the coun- 
tries near the pleasant province of the Terra 
de Lavoro, or near Vesuvius, a residence in 
the midst of the cold and frozen Alps is in- 
supportable. The fort of Fenestrelle is situated 
upon part of the chain of mountains which sepa- 
rate Piedmont from Dauphiné. Fenestrelle 
itself is a small village, containing about eight 
hundred inhabitants, and would not, perhaps, 
figure in any map did it not give its name to 
the celebrated fortress which overlooks it. Dur- 
ing several months of the year a most rigorous 
winter prevails there; and in some parts of the 
mountains by which the valley is surrounded, 
the snow is never entirely melted. For several 
days at a time a thick fog not only conceals the 
heavens, but prevents you from seeing the ob- 
jects near you. It was during one of these fogs 
that the excellent Marquis Giovanni Patnie, of 
whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter, 
reached Fenestrelle. A Roman servant who 
accompanied him, alarmed at this horrible sight, 
begged permission to return immediately to 
Rome, and on the commandant reproaching him 
with his desertion of his unfortunate master— 

“ How Sir,” said he, with simplicity, ‘can a 
man live in a country in which neither heaven 
nor earth are visible?” 

In a word, this place, during the winter 
season, represents a true cavern of hell. 


To this dreary prison was the unfortunate 
Prince of the Church conducted, and he 
reached it on the 6th of August. Here we 
shall resume the Cardinal’s narrative. 


M. Gaillot conducted me to the house occu- 
pied by the commandant of the village. We 
had to pass through a crowd of people, surprised 
to see a cardinal led as a prisoner by gendarmes. 
The commandant received me with respect, but 
coldly: I then thought that this originated in 
pride, but, when I knew him better, I concluded 
that it arose from the embarrassment caused by 
the arrival of a cardinal. After the usual com- 
pliments, M. Gaillot evinced much more good 
sense than any of Napoleon's ministers; for, 
supposing from my having been so suddenly 
and violently carried off, that I had no money 
about me, he asked the commandant whether 
he intended to lodge and treat me according to 
my rank. The latter replied, with a serious air, 
that he had received no orders from his govern- 
ment on the subject, but should, nevertheless, 
give me a bed and food of the same kind as were 
given to the other prisoners. This reply trou- 
bled and afflicted Gaillot, who well knew what 
description of lodging and food the prisoners 
were supplied with by the government. He 
returned to me quite mortified, and gave me an 
account of this conversation. I then begged 


him to ask the commandant and the majors, 





whether the prisoners were allowed, on paying 
for them, to have a more comfortable lodging, 
and other necessaries. On hearing the words 
“‘ paying for them,” the countenances of the 
ofticers relaxed from their sternness; they po- 
litely replied, that such a thing was allowed; 
and one of the majors, named Gazan, a native 
of Piedmont, offered, with a marvellous good 
grace, to give immediate orders to the gaoler to 
supply me, on hire, with a good bed, chairs, a 
table, and other comforts. * * * 

Having passed the drawbridge, we were ad- 
mitted to the fortress; the entrance of which 
resembles a dark den. In the small square in 
front of the cells of the prisoners, we found 
Major Jamas, with some of the garrison ; but 
we saw none of the prisoners, orders having 
been given that they should remain in their 
rooms at the hour I was expected to arrive. We 
then entered a sombre and very low corridor, 
lighted only by a small window at one end; on 
the right of it, we beheld doors well closed with 
heavy chains; the last door was open, and it led 
into the room assigned to me. On our entrance, 
the commandant, in a serious but respectful 
manner, informed me, that he had received very 
severe instructions concerning me: that I was 
not to communicate with any person outside, 
nor even with the other prisoners, and that, 
therefore, he could not allow me to walk upon 
the small square of which my fellow-captives 
had the use; that 1 was expressly forbidden to 
write to any person, and that I could not be 
allowed to receive even letters addressed to me, 
until they had been seen and examined either 
at Turin or at Fenestrelle. 1 told him that I 
should be satisfied if I could write a few lines 
to my family in his presence, and I would give 
him my letters unsealed; but he replied, that 
he could not permit it. Who would then have 
supposed, that, a few years afier, orders equally 
rigorous would be given against Napoleon 
himself ! 

The Cardinal finds other causes of tribu- 
lation at Fenestreile, besides the mere phy- 
sical sufferings produced by the rigour of his 
captivity. For a considerable time he is not 
allowed a father-confessor, though permitted 
te celebrate mass in the prison, if such be his 
pleasure. He, however, declined this, be- 
cause he could not previously disburden him- 
self of his sins. Desirous of mental relaxa- 
tion, he asks for a book, and a volume of 
Voltaire is sent to him. This, to a priest of 
the Church of Rome, and a cardinal, and 
Cardinal Pacca too, was worse than the 
actual presence of the devil. He solicits 
another book, and receives a second vo- 
lume of the same author—sent without any 
unkind feeling, and with a sincere wish to 
lighten the tedious hours of his captivity. 
Cardinal Pacca relates a number of highly 
interesting circumstances concerning the for- 
tress of Fenestrelle, and his fellow-sufferers, 
many of whom were men of high rank. 

The Cardinal's captivity lasted three years 
and a half. On the 20th of June 1812, Pius 
VII. arrived, in an almost dying state, at 
Fontainbleau, and, a few days after, Napoleon 
commenced his ill-fated expedition against 
Russia. On the 19th of January 1813, Na- 
poleon and his Empress arrived unexpect- 
edly at iontainbleau, and had an interview 
with the Pops, the result of which was an 
accommodation between the Soldier of For- 
tune and the Head of the Catholic Church. 
An order was soon after dispatched for the 
liberation of all the cardinals detained in 
different towns of France, as well as those 
| under close confinement in the state prisons 
| of the French empire; all of whom were 











permitted to join the pontiff at Fontainbleay 
Accordingly, on the 5th of February 1813 
the gates of Fenestrelle were opened to Car. 
dinal Pacca. 


This memorable day (says the Cardinal) was 
attended with circumstances so flattering, that 
even now as I write I feel a lively emotion, | 
derived exquisite enjoyment from the political 
and moral change in my own condition. | had 
with pain torn myself from my unfortunate fel. 
low-captives, who, in tears, had accompanied me 
to the gate of the fortress. On leaving its dreary 
walls, I heard the bell of the church ringing ag 
a sign of rejoicing, and I found on my path the 
priest of the village, and a number of the inha. 
bitants on their knees, who requested my bless. 
ing. A little further on I met the authorities 
of the place, who came to congratulate me on 
my deliverance. All these individuals accom. 
panied me to my carriage, giving me proofs of 
respect and affection by no means equivocal, 
Everywhere on the road where there was 
parish, the priest, at the head of his parishioners, 
did me homage, kneeling, and asked my blessing, 
The belis of the churches were everywhere rung, 
and produced a fine effect as they vibrated 
through those narrow vallies. 

After a journey full of events, the Cardinal 
arrived at Fontainbleau. 

As I approached the imperial palace (he con- 
tinues), | expected, knowing it to be the resi- 
dence of the Pope, to find a crowd assembled— 
of cardinals, of French bishops, and ministers of 
the Emperor. I thought that the communica- 
tions with the Holy Father, broken off during five 
years, having been renewed, many persons would 
have come from Paris and other parts on affairs 
of conscience. But I only saw a few of the lower 
orders assembled; one of whom having run to 
call the porter, the gate leading into the great 
court was immediately opened for my admission, 
At the extremity of this court is a grand stair- 
case, leading to the royal apartments. I met no 
one but the sentinel at the top of the staircase; 
all the doors and windows were closed; and 
there reigned so profound a silence, that I could 
fancy myself entering, not a royal palace, but 
another state prison. Finding no one whom I 
could send to demand an audience, I was forced 
to intrust this mission to my own valet de chambre, 
who, in the course of a few minutes, returned 
with Hlario Palmieri, one of the Italian servants 
allowed to remain with the Pope. He told me 
that I might enter immediately, in my travel- 
ling dress, and the pontiff would receive me. 
Cardinal Giuseppe Doria came to meet me in 
the ante-chamber, embraced me with tears in 
his eyes, giving me numerous marks of friend- 
ship, and of the joy he felt at my arrival. I 
likewise met-a few French prelates; and, as I 
entered the Pope’s apartment, the Holy Father 
advanced a few steps to meet me. I was sut- 
prised and afflicted at seeing him bent, pale, 
thin, his eyes motionless, and surrounded with 
a dark circle, like those of a man of imbecile 
mind. Having embraced me, he coldly said, 
that he did not expect me so soon. I replied, 
that I had hastened to throw myself at his feet, 
and express my admiration of the heroic firm- 
ness with which he had supported so long and 
so severe a captivity. Full of grief, he replied— 

“But we have at length dishonoured our- 
selves: those cardinals dragged me to the table, 
and made me sign.” 

Then taking me by the hand, he led me to the 
place where he had before been seated ; and, 
having placed me by his side, he asked some 
particulars concerning my journey. 

“ You may now withdraw,” he said; “ for 
this is the hour at which I receive some of the 
French bishops: a lodging is prepared for you 
in the palace.” 

On leaving the Pope, I was conducted by the 
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keeper of the palace to a small apartment pre- 
pared for me. It was a room opening into a 
great corridor, into which also opened the rooms 
of the other cardinals and the French bishops. 

The solitude of the place, the silence and sad- 
ness stamped upon every countenance, the pro- 
found grief in which the Pope was plunged, and 
the coldness with which he had received me, 
raised in me a surprise, and weighed upon my 
heart. In a short time M. Bertaroli, the Pope's 
almoner, now cardinal, came to say, that if his 
Holiness had dismissed me so soon, it was to 
get the audience of the French bishops over as 
soon as possible, and that after dinner he would 
receive me with pleasure. The almoner recom- 
mended to me prudence of speech, even in the 
presence of persons belonging to the Pope's 
suite: I fully understood what he meant. On 
returning to his Holiness in the evening, I 
found him in such a state, that I really felt ap- 
prehensive for his life. 
mation from their eminences, Cardinals Pietro, 
Gabrielli, and Litta, who had arrived the first 
at Fontainbleau, of the fault he had been made 
tocommit; and he had conceived a just horror 
on seeing the precipice to which he had been 
dragged by the counsels of others. He was, 
therefore, absorbed by the deepest melancholy; 
and, in talking to me about this event, he gave 
way to violent bursts of grief, saying, that he 
could not drive these painful thoughts from his 
mind; that he slept neither day nor night, 
scarcely took any food, and that (such were his 
own expressions) he should die mad, like Cle- 
ment XIV. 1 did all in my power to console 
him: I conjured him to tranquillize his mind; 
I told him, that, of all the misfortunes that could 
happen to the church, the greatest would be his 
death; that in a few days he would have about 
his person all the cardinals then in France, some 
of whom had given proofs, by no means equivocal, 
of their zeal for the interests of the Holy See, 
and of attachment to his sacred person; that he 
might place full confidence in them, and, by 
consulting them, find a remedy for the misfor- 
tune that had happened. At the words “ find a 
remedy” he seemed to take courage. 

“Do you think,” he said, “ that a remedy 
could be found ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, Holy Father,” I replied, “ there is a 
remedy for almost every ill.” 

He told me at the end of the audience, to 
prepare to go to Paris in a few days, for the 
purpose of being presented to the Emperor and 
Empress. I endeavoured to avoid so unpleasant 
a journey; but the Pope observed, that all the 
other cardinals having gone, I should give 
offence if [ did not follow their example, and 
my conduct would be considered a mark of dis- 
respect. 

“ Well then, Holy Father,” said I, “ I will 
drink of this bitter cup, and will soon set out 
for Paris.” 


The Cardinal accordingly proceeded to 
Paris, upon which city he makes some very 
pertinent remarks. He likewise gives a copy 
of the famous concordat, so well known that 
we need not transcribe it here. Before his 
return to Fontainbleau he celebrated mass 
in a nunnery. 

_ I was agreeably surprised (he says) at the 
information, that besides several houses of Sceurs 
de Charité, there were some religious female 
communities of barefooted Carmelites and Sale- 
sians, who, in their houses, wore the habit of 
their order, and strictly followed its rules. I 
was invited by a community of Salesians to ce- 
lebrate mass in their chapel, and administer the 
Sacrament to all the nuns. I went thither, and, 
in truth, could scarcely believe my eyes, at find- 
Ing myself, in the midst of modern Babylon, 
under a government the enemy and destroyer 





He had received inti- | 


consecrated to the Lord, and fulfilling the duties 
imposed by their vows. It was to me a sight as 
unexpected as it was affecting. After this short 
stay at Paris I returned to Fontainbleau. 

Here we must break off. We recommend 
these volumes to our readers—and are some- 
what surprised that no publisher has yet 
thought of having them translated. Whilst 
all the spurious trash, called historical me- 
moirs, is eagerly translated, and palmed upon 
the British public as authentic, this really 
valuable work has been overlooked. 





* 
Causeries sur Ecosse. [Chit-Chat upon 
Scotland. With Twelve Lithographic 
Drawings.] By J. Ulric 
burgh: Blackwood; London, Cadell. 





Tnoven all Europe must rejoice that Sir 
Walter Scott lived and wrote, his own coun- 
trymen have tenfold cause to honour his 
memory. Nor is it the intellectual portion 
alone, but every innkeeper, every steam- 
boat proprietor, every old man or woman 
who has the guardianship of some ruined 
castle, or acts the cicerone to some nameless 
tomb; for the fame of Sir Walter Scott, and 
the charm of his works, has sent many a 
traveller to Scotland, and, in consequence, 
filled many a spleuchan with money. The 
writer, whose Chit-Chat and _ illustrative 
drawings are now before us, is one of those 
pilgrims drawn from afar, to the “ land of 
brown heath and shaggy wood,” by the 
fame of the great Northern Wizard; and 
we smile to find him meditating on the 
‘Chronicles of the Canongate’ during his 
wanderings in the Highlands,—thinking of 
Francis Osbaldeston in the Low Church at 
Glasgow,—quoting ‘ Rosabelle’ in Rosslyn 
Chapel, —gravely remarking that he saw 
Girth Gate, where the miller’s daughter 
persuaded Sir Piercie Shafton to allow her 
to journey on with him,—and, finally, clos- 
ing his pilgrimage and letters by a solemn 
visit to Dryburgh Abbey. Light gossip like 


' these letters is hardly a subject for review ; 


yet we cannot pass over the first passages of 
the introduction without some notice: it is 


Aberbrothwick or Dunkeld. 








Now what can be said to remarks like 
these: surely such artists as Turner and 
Landseer, not to mention a host beside, 
are quite as capable of discovering the pic- 
turesque as our amateur artist Mons. Ulric, 
&e.; nor can we think that Roberts or Mac- 
kenzie, and the other architectural draughts- 
men who have so beautifully delineated the 
cathedrals of their native land, stand in any 
need of a lecture on /'imposante vétusté of 
But what ren- 


| ders these remarks more censurable, is, that 
| nearly all the ruins which Mons. Ulric has se- 


, Esq. Edin- , 


lected for his pencil, have been already painted 
andengraved. A large view of Elgin Cathedral 
was not long since published ; Rosslyn Chapel 
is to be found in twenty different works; 


| numerous views of Dryburgh and Melrose 
Abbeys are in Morton’s ‘ Monastic Annals 


bad taste, as well as bad policy, to throw | 


down the gauntlet on a first appearance. 


“ Scotland is, without contradiction, one of 
the most picturesque countries that can be 


| visited. * * * Yet, although at every step the 
painter may find a new study for his pencil, I | 
| lines I send you meet your approbation, and 


know not by what wild fancy the greater part 
of the artists and amateurs, who, during sum- 


mer, come in crowds to explore this part of | 
Great Britain, follow the same route, and trace, | 


in haste, sketches of the same points of view, 
which have long since been engraved with the 
greatest care. Not only are an infinity of ad- 
mirable views neglected by the landscape pain- 


there may be found, in many a place, beauties 


| of that particular order, which I would term 


classi-romantic,—because their aspect can both 


of Teviotdale’; and, we are greatly mistaken 
if Aberbrothwick and Dunkeld may not be 
found in Ellis and Caley’s edition of the 
‘ Monasticon.’ ‘This taste for finding fault 
pervades our amateur’s letters: in the true 
* silver-fork” style, he is horrified at hearing 
somebody call for “ port and a cigar”; two 
beautiful women in a carriage, “ like two 
pearls in a casket,” excite his spleen, because 
one of them, instead of bidding the footman 
pay the toll, stretches out “ /e plus jolt bras” 
to pay it herself; and, in a tone half-scofiing, 
halfsentimental, he holds forth about the 
poverty of the Highlanders, and especially 
remarks upon their lack of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs—we should greatly like to know 
how many the peasantry of the Swiss Can- 
tons could furnish. All this is wofully out 
of keeping with moonlight rhapsodies, visions 
of the White Lady of Avenel, and “ mille 
souvenirs,’ which ruins “ peut offrir aux 
esprits exaités,” 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





[The following Poem, by Miss F. Kemble, is from 
the New York Mirror, a copy of which has been 
kindly forwarded to us. ‘‘ It was accompanicd,” say 
the editors of that work, “ by a letter, not intended for 
publication, from which, however, we venture to make 
the following extract, necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the lines.” 


To the Editors of the New York Mirror. 
“ GENTLEMEN,—I shall be most happy if the 


answer your purpose. 

‘| have chosen them because they were inspired 
by one of the most beautiful water-courses that, I 
think, can be found even in this world of lovely 
and glorious rivers ; and I suppose it may be more 
agreeable to Americans to read the very sincere, 


. p | if not the very adequate homage which a stranger 
ter, but, independently of scenes from nature, | 


fill the mind of the historian with the recollec- | 


tions they give birth to, and fix the attention of 
the painter and architect, on account of their 
connexion with the arts or with the picturesque: 
these are the ruins of the ancient cathedrals or 
religious edifices, of which the Scotch are as 
proud as the Italians are of their antiquities ; 
and this pride is now even better founded, since, 
beside their historical details, which we owe to 
the learned researches of Grose, Pennant, &c. 
several of these remains are described by that 


of the religious orders, surrounded by virgins | illustrious poet Sir Walter Scott.” 


pays their romantic scenery, than descriptions 
which have no home interest to recommend 
them. 

“Ifvou could have seen me at the moment of 
inditing these lines, I think you would have been 
amused. I had purposed riding out to the Wissi- 
hiccon, an Indian neme for a beautiful stream near 
Philadelphia, signifying, I am told, the ‘ pleasant 
water.’ I had just explored enough of its beau- 
ties on the previous day to be most anxious to 
return ; but circumstances occurred to prevent my 
doing so; and the following lament bears witness 
to the little philosophy with which I endured the 
disappointment. ‘The obstacles to my ride, how- 
ever, were removed—I revisited several times my 
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favourite haunt, and have only to hope that some 
portion of my delight and happiness while there, 
and of my vivid impression of its loveliness, may 
have found its way into my verses. 

“*T do not know what is the usual number of 
minutes allotted to an impromptu, but this was 
written in less than half an hour; and now that 
it is going to put forth its defects to the world, I 
think this may appear, perhaps, to you some excuse 
for them. 

“ Once more, I hope my lines may answer your 
purpose, and wish they were better worth your 
acceptance. Pray believe me, gentlemen, yours, 
very sincerely, 

“FRANCES ANNE KB&MBLE.” 





A LAMENT. 


The water-fall is calling me, 
With its merry gleesome flow; 
And the green boughs are beck’ning me 
To where the wild-flowers grow: 
I may not go, 1 may not go, 
To where the sunny waters flow, 
To where the wild wood-flowers blow; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear ; 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done! 


The busy mill-wheel, round and round 
Goes turning, with its reckless sound ; 
And o’er the dam the waters flow 
Into the foaming stream below, 
And deep, and dark, away they glide 
To meet the broad, bright river’s tide ; 
And all the way 
They murmuring say, 
“Oh, child! why art thou far away ? 
“Come back into the sun, and stray 
“ Upon our mossy side.” 


I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the gold, green waters run 
All glittering in the summer’s sun, 
And leap from off the dam below 
Into a whirl of boiling snow, 
Laughing and shouting as they go; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear ; 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done! 


The soft spring-wind goes passing by 
Into the forests wide and cool, 
The clouds go trooping through the sky 
To look down on some glassy pool ; 
The sunshine makes the world rejoice, 
And all of them, with gentle voice, 
Call me away 
With them to stay 
The blessed, live long, summer's day. 


I may not go, I may not go, 
Where thesweet-breathing spring-winds blow, 
Nor where the silver clouds go by 
Across the holy, deep, blue sky ; 
Nor where the sunshine, warm and bright, 
Comes down, like a still show’r of light; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear ; 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done ! 


Oh! that I were a thing with wings! 

A bird that in a May-hedge sings! 

A lonely heather-bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill side ! 

Or e’en a silly, senseless stone 

With soft, thick, starry moss o'ergrown, 
Round which the waters glide ! 








CONFESSIONS OF A TOAD-EATER.+ 


I have been a toad-eater for nearly five and 
thirty years, and I am more and more astonished 
at the ridiculous folly of mankind in laughing 
at and despising one of the best trades going. 
Indeed, when I see so many promising young 
men of ability seeking for employment and at a 
loss for something to do, I cannot help asking 
them why they do not take up the trade, for toad- 
eating is surely better than not eating atall. Be- 
sides, itisa trade that requires no capital, either of 
money or wit. If you wouldestablish a newspaper 
or a magazine, you must have something in cash 
to begin with; or if you would be a penry-a-liner, 
you must have ability to write a line worth a 
penny;—I don’t say that every line you write 
must be worth a penny; that would be expecting 
too much; but you must be able to write one 
line that is actually worth a penny, and then on 
the reputation of that one line you may write 
thousands not worth a farthing and get a penny 
a piece for them. But it is not everybody that 
has cash enough to establish a paper, nor is it 
every one who has wit enough to write a line worth 
a penny; whereas toad-eating is easy to the 
meanest capacity; and I will give you the be- 
nefit of my experience. 

I first learned the noble science when I was at 
school. I had been taught to reverence my supe- 
riors, and T had ieard something about the bene- 
fit of forming good connexions; [ had art enough 
to know that good connexions are not to be had 
for nothing, and that the only way to make my- 
self acceptable was to make myself agreeable. I 
first practised on my schoolmaster; tor as I did 
not like the trouble of learning my lessons, I en- 
deavoured to render myself agreeable without 
that trouble. I soon discovered who among the 
boys were favourites and who were not; and 
then I set myself diligently to find out ail the 
faults, failings, sins, and peccadilloes of the un- 
favoured, and to report them to my master: and 
as people are never more pleased than when they 
are supplied with reasons for disliking those 
whom they hate from caprice, 1 thus made myself 
mightily agreeable to him. In all the letters 
which I wrote home, I praised the school and 
its management, literary and domestic ; and I 
took care that all my letters should by some ac- 
cident or other be seen by my master. Amongst 
the boys, I paid homage to the big and the blus- 
tering, that I might have their fistic protection ; 
I flattered the good scholars, that I might have 
the benefit of their assistance in my lessons; I 
stuck close to the rich, that | might experience 
the bencfit of their purses. In short, 1 became 








an universal favourite, except amongst a very , 


few whose good-will was not worth cultivating. 
All those to whom I played toady said that I 
was the nicest fellow that everlived; I managed 
to flatter so very dexterously. Dexterously did 
I say? Nonsense—flattery requires no dex- 
terity, because the very attempt to flatter 
shows that the person whora you assail is worth 
courting, and that is of itself gratifying to a 
man’s vanity. I will tell you a story which 
I know to be true. A certain Earl, who has 
large possessions and great influence in one of 
the northern counties, was one day shooting in 
company with one of his toad- eaters, and by way 
of making an experiment on the elasticity of the 
man’s complaisance, his lordship said, “ What a 
beautiful view we have from this hill of the town 
of A!”—* Beautiful, my Lord—beautiful,”’ said 
the captain. ‘On second thoughts, Captain, 
the town is not visible from this part of the hill.” 
‘Clearly not, my Lord,” replied the captain. 
« But let me see,” said his lordship again, point- 
ing to a furze-bush, “surely that must be the 
church tower.”—‘* No doubt of it, my Lord,” re- 








+ This article has been some time in type: we men- 
tion this because a paper with a like title has appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine. 





sponded the captain. His lordship laughed, and 
the rest of the party langhed—but the captain 
was right—he got promotion, but not for that, 
certainly not for that. I heard this story when 
I was at College, and profited by it; it was told 
to me by a young lord. My inference was, that 
it is impossible to lay on flattery too thick. 
The benefits of toad-eating are numerous ;— 
there is the physical and substantial benefit of 
eating and drinking, and that, let me tell you, is 
no mean consideration; and how much easier 
and pleasanter it is to smile and lie for a dinner 
than to work for one. Besides, those dinners 
which one gets by smiling and lying are much bet- 
ter thansuchasare tobebadforwork. And then 
a toad-eater is generally considered so agreeable 
a person—he never contradicts any one except 
these whom his feeders contradict, and then if 
he is bid he will contradict himself. A toad- 
eater (though I say it that should not say it,) 
is something like a dog: he will fawn on his 
master and his master’s triends, but he will snarl 
at and snap at his master’s enemies; and the 
great comfort of the matter is, that he has always 
powerful backers, and is sure never to be wrong, 
for he has only to wait for his master’s signal 
and then he may attack any one safely. ‘There 
is another great benetit which the toad-eater en- 
joys: he has no occasion to trouble himself about 
the formation of any opinions on any subject 





| whatever; he has nothing to do but to take his 


master’s opinion and to re-echo and corroborate 
that. It is a great pleasure to be saved the 
trouble of thinking—at least, I think it is—not 
that I ever did think, ouly I think thinking 
must be very troublesome. Nowa toad-eater 
need have no opinions,—indeed, he is much 
safer without, for if by any accident he should 
lose his occupation he is in a most miserable 
condition, and nothing so endangers a toad- 
eater’s situation as daring to have an opinion. 
It is true that a patron will often ask his opi- 
nion; but if he have the slightest sagacity 
he may easily know his pstron’s, and that of 
course becomes his. There may perhaps be some 
little ingenuity required here, and therefore, for 
the benefit of those who wish to pursue the high 
and honourable occupation of toad-eating, I will 
state my own practice. He asks my opinion, 
say, for instance, of some bill before Parliament, 
of which perhaps till that moment [ have not even 
heard the name ; but if my patron seems inter- 


| ested about it, I would not for the world seem 


to be indiflerent ; so, without saying that I really 
know nothing about the bill, its merits or de- 
merits, | merely shake my head and look wise, 
giving a certain smile, as much as to say, ** Ah, 
all the world save you and me, are fools.’ “ You 
think it will be carried?” says he interroga- 
tively, but yet doubtfully as to the expression 
of his own wish; then I can only repeat the 
word “ carried!” Then he says “ Ay, carried.” 
By his tone in repeating my repetition of his 
word, I immediately understand what his opi- 
nion is, and that of course becomes mine. There- 
upon the bill becomes in my estimation the 
wisest or wickedest measure that can be brought 
| before the House.—Sometimes it may be neces- 
| sary to back out of an opinion, because your 
| patron may change his; you may perhaps think 
| that there is some difficulty in this,—no, none 
| at all: if your master can change his mind a 
dozen times in an hour, why should not you? 
A good toad-eater ought never to be wiser 
or better in any respect than his master ; and it 
is positively a great piece of presumption to 
suppose that a toady can lose reputation by any 
changes which his feeder may dictate. 

But now methinks I hear you say, ‘‘ Might 
not a toady’s feeder be a little flattered by some 
| appearance of independence, so that agreement 

with his opinion should seem to be the result of 
| judgment rather than of assentation?” Ay, to 
| be sure—you must pretend to be independent 
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and to be sincere; you would bea great donkey 
if you let slip any intimation that your agree- 
ment arose from mere complaisance, and was 
only verbal. Let me illustrate this by a refe- 
rence to the story of the captain who mistook 
the furze-bush for a church tower. He did not 
say it was so without looking at it, but he looked 
earnestly in order to be convinced, and he was 
convinced. All then that you have to do, in 
fitting your opinion to that of your patron, is 
not to make the matter too broad a caricature ; 
there must be something of an appearance of 
conviction, otherwise it isa mockery ; still I must 
be permitted to say, that those great people who 
feed toad-eaters are not always cunning enough 
to see the hypocrisy of their dependents. A 
man may go a great way in humouring his pa- 
tron’s caprice, and very few patrons have so much 
wit as the noble Lord above alluded to, who 
endeavoured to make trial of the servility of his 
hanger on; but if that said captain had been 
foolish enough to discern the joke, he might 
have gained a loss by his sagacity. A toad-eater, 
without being a conjuror, may be able to see 
through his patron, but he must not let his pa- 
tron know that,—if he does, he loses his place 
immediately. Thecaptain let the laugh be turned 
against him either from craft or stupidity, and 
so he kept his place and gained promotion. Now 
when I tell you that flattery cannot be too gross, 


I do not tell you that you may at the moment of 


administering it say point blank, that it is mere 
gross flattery, and that you do not mean what 
you say. No, but if you would play the toady’s 
part well and successfully, you must have no 
opinion of your own, and be ready to say and 
think whatever your patron tells you. You must 
watch his looks and read every intimation of his 
thoughts, and in the course of a short time you 
may easily understand him; and you will have 
nothing to do but to reflect his looks, to adopt 
his opinions, and make him pleased with him- 
self, and you are provided for. 











THE ARTS IN GERMANY. 
MUNICH. 


Municnu, as a centre of art, ranks higher 
than in any other respect: it is too near that 
dangerous enemy Vienna to count much politi- 
cally; as a commercial city it is null; and, asa 
centre of education, the prevalence of not the 
most enlightened Catholicism mars other pre- 
tensions of great weight, such as its possessing 
Schelling. In the arts, however, Munich might 
be, and is, without a German rival: and the 
present king has felt this; for he has turned 
his whole attention, thoughts, and expenditure 
to art, its encouragement, and developement. 
No doubt it was Munich's close connexion 
with Italy through the ‘Tyrol, that gave it 
such precocious perfection in the arts. It vies 
with Italy, even with Rome, in many respects. 
It can show the first specimen of engraving; and 
to the long dispute respecting the priority of 
German and Italian engraving, Munich has of 
late years brought a proof of its inventive 
power, by the undisputed invention of litho- 
graphy. What German painting was at a very 
early date, there is a striking and triumphant 
Specimen in the gallery at Munich, the picture 
of Albert Durer, by himself; fresh as if it were 
painted but yesterday, representing the verita- 
ble attitude in which it must have been taken— 
viz. that of staring in a mirror; the long hair 
Streaming down in ringlets on either side, is 
still a model for the young artists of the day. 
Far more striking proofs than even this, of the 
perfection to which the arts had arrived in South 
Germany, are to be seen in or around every an- 
cient church, in the wood carvings, the basso, 
and even alto-reliefs, with which tombs and 
doors are adorned. There is one poor little 
beggarly church at Munich, in the street—I 








forget the name—leading to the southern gate, 
with ancient doors of bronze; little vaunted, at 
least by guide-books and travellers, and yet to 
my mind as beautiful as any thing in Florence. 

Bavarian art has, indeed, fallen far below those 
days: the few specimens of its sculptural skill 
in the Glyptothek are barely respectable, while 
the fresco paintings of the Bazaar, or new por- 
tico, do not even deserve that epithet. But let 
us first take the rounds. The lion at Munich 
is the Glyptothek: it is a handsome square 
building, with an Ionic portico, simple, and quite 
Greek; built of brick, except the main front, 
which is coated with stone. The cost of these 
things is abour one-sixth of what it would be in 
London; so that with brick, the material most 
employed, an architectural monarch has it in 
his power to do much. Smirke was here, 
and went over all the buildings with M. de 
Klenze, the architect; and the cost was, I 
believe, what struck him most. The Glypto- 
thek, being square, has of course its suites of 
rooms following each other round the build- 
ing; but it is scantily filled with statues— 
several rooms are quite empty, none more than 
half filled. But the king expects that Greece 
will be henceforth tributary to Bavaria in the 
way of art, and that the classic land will send 
the mutilated statues of her dead heroes to Mu- 
nich, in return for the regiments of living Ba- 
varians, that are proceeding to form the stand- 
ing army of Greece. Truly, as that country is 
destined to rob or be robbed, and in both cases 
to destroy, I am not sorry, maugre Byron's la- 
mentations, that we have the Elgin collection 
lodged in Montagu House 

The first hall of the Glyptothek is filled with 
the statues found at Egina, where they adorned 
the pediments of a temple. They represent the 
death of Patroclus, and certainly are more abo- 
riginal and Homeric than aught we have in art. 
I have read no learned dissertation upon them, 
and therefore may blunder, but they appear 
much anterior to what we have from the Acro- 
polis, or to Grecian relics in general. They are, 
in some respects, almost E.gyptiac in style. The 
principal figures are smiling— Hector decidedly, 
and even the dying Patroclus; Minerva alone 
preserves her gravity, as she ought. These 
relies are eminently curious, but that is saying, 
perhaps, the most for them. The next saloon 
has the Barberini Faun; avery natural monster, 
a very perfect one, and no doubt a wonderful 
hievement of art; but as it spoke nothing 











whatever to my feelings, as did and does the 
Apollo, the Laseoon, &c. I have nothing to say 
of it. To a much famed resupine Niobe the 
same remark will apply. Not so the torso of 
a youth, which stands near, and which preserves 
a world of beauty even in its mutilation. 

You pass, through a respectable collection of 
Roman emperors, to the last rooms, where the 
more modern works are deposited, and you be- 
hold the Venus of Canova. By the bye, these 
Venuses are as numerous, at least, as the Graces: 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany has one; Lord Lans- 
downe has got Lucien Bonaparte’s ; and here is 
a third. It matters not—they are all divine, 
and represent the extreme of loveliness without 
voluptuousness. There is a Paris, by Canova, 
and an Adonis, by Thorwaldsen, keeping the 
Venus company—a very insipid pair of naked 
dandies as ever man belield. In female beauty 
modern sculptors have rivalled the ancient; in 
male beauty they cannot approach. What is to 
be at all compared to the Antinous? The reason 
is simple: we have a feeling for female beauty, 
we have none for mere beauty in man’s person ; 
now the ancients, fortunately for art, and unfor- 


tunately for morals, had. The present king’s 





bust stands between those of Na} oleon and of 
Eliza Baecioechi—odd company. IT must not 
forget a deligitlul litle bust of Raphael, old 
and admirable ; picked up, heaven knows where, 








with its dingy animated features shaming the 
dullness of white marble. But we have ex- 
hausted the Glyptothek. 

Very near to the Glyptothek, which stands 
rather remote from the town, amid an assem- 
blage of those growing streets of well-built, neat, 
and ample houses, that make the modern part 
of Munich so much resemble the modern parts 
of London, stands the Pinacothek, or picture 
gallery, It is not yet completed; and the 
works of art which are to adorn it occupy a 
temporary gallery in the Bazaar—as two sides 
of a square, arranged in porticos and buildings, 
and surrounding a public garden, is called. The 
Bazaar is, in fact, something between the Palais 
Royal and the Cemetery or Campo Santo of Pisa; 
a very lugubrious piece of gaiety—the sad, wet 
clime of Munich adding more to the former than 
the latter character. One side of the Bazaar is 
occupied by the paintings, which are arranged 
in different saloons; one is called the Rubens 
hall, another the Vandyck and Rembrandt hall, 
whilst another is devoted to Vanderwerf; the 
latter, never very much a favourite of English 
artists, becomes still less so, in being here beheld 
so multiplied and so magnified. There is even 
a full-sized picture of our Saviour by him, with 
limbs as polished as a maiden’s neck. 

If Vanderwerf loses, Rubens gains upon a 
large acquaintance ; especially at Munich, where 
his works have not the monotonous and dis- 
gusting sameness which marks his suite of paint- 
ings in the Louvre: there is here variety and 
boldness, and richness of conception united 
to that of colour. It is immediately seen 
that these were not all tableaux de commande. 
Amongst the portraits by Vandyck, are those 
of Tilly, Wallenstein, and Gustavus Adolphus: 
the latter rather an imperious looking person- 
age, and more like a quarter-master-general 
than the successful champion of the freedom 
and religious rites of Germany. By the bye, 
this gallery is very rich in portraits of great 
men and great artists, the latter, in general, by 
themselves. ‘There is Albert Durer’s self-drawn 
likeness, which I have mentioned; by its side 
is that of Raphael, drawn also by the artist—it 
is more characteristic and less ideal than any 
I have seen, and must be true. Both he and 
the Fornarina have been so idealized in an 
infinity of portraits, that nature is no longer 
recognizable. Paul Veronese, Luca Giordano, 
Giorgione, Rubens, Gerard Dow, Vandyck, 
Poussin, have here left likenesses of them- 
selves. We have Aretin, drawn by Titian; and 
a fine historic gallery, past my recollection to 
enumerate. There is a likeness of the present 
king, when prince, by Angelica Kauffinan, that 
does infinite honour to female genius. 

I know not how it is, but there are finer works 
of Domenichinu (with one great exception) and 
of Julio Romano here than anywhere else, and 
one must come northward of the Alps to judge 
of all the merit of these masters. There are six 
Coreggios, some of them trifling; the Ecce 
Homo is one. It sadly disappointed me: it is 
the exaggeration of suffering concentrated in 
the human countenance, which is haggard, blue, 
frightful, and suggests the idea of the sufferings 
of guilt, rather than of innocence. I prefer 
Guido’s Ecce Homo, which is in some palace at 
Rome. There are several beautiful Titians, and 
a host of imitations of him. But the pride of 
the gallery is the Albert Durers and Cranachs, 
One comes to Germany to study German genius, 
and here are ample materials, both, indeed, in 
the Gallery and the Drawing Collection—which 
is, as may well be supposed, one of the richest 
in Europe. 

I can afford but a glance at the Leuchtenberg 
collection, which the duke opens but for two 
hours every week (on ‘Thursday) to visitors, 
it is a splendid private collection, with some of 
the best specimens of the Spanish and Italian 
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masters: some fine Murillos have found their 
way hither, as well as into the hands of Soult. 
Yet [ was disappointed in a large altar-piece 
by Murillo; the archangel is poor and tiny of 
figure, aud seems as if the painter took some 
prince of the royal family of Spain for his model. 
There are a world of copies and inferior things, 
set so thickly with those of merit, that one is 
dazzled and confounded ; it is a wall of gilding 
and varnish, the pictures crowded like books in 
a library—a great mistake. Canova’s Graces 
stand in the midst, with his Magdalen—a du- 
plicate, if not the same, of that which belonged 
to the Marquis de Sommariva. They form no 
bad contrast between the opposite geuiuses of 
classic mythology and Christian tradition. It 
was patriotic, but not advisable, in Prince 
Eugene, to put the works of his countrymen, 
the French, here, in immediate contact with the 
Italian masters. Even poor Gerard's Belisarius 
looks very pale. I have forgotten, by the bye, 
a picture of Wilkie’s, in the great ¢ ' 

* Reading a Will:’ it was, however, at the 
porcelain manufactory, to be copied, when I 
visited the gallery. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

THE magazines of this month are not parti- 
eularly brilliant. In Blackwoud, the articles on 
the Greek lyric poets are brought to a close: 
they have been eloquent and critical, but not 
very acceptable to the general reader.—Fraser 
is not so smart, nor yet so stern, as we have 
seen him: the second batch of the ‘ Poets of 
the Day’ is, nevertheless, very readable, though 
the bards are obscure; and there are some fine 
mental things in the article by Sir Egerton 
Brydges.—The New Monthly promises to have 
more literature and less politics. ‘To what land 
does the new editor belong, who writes an article 
in defence of anonymous contributions, and then 
puts the name of the writer to each article ?— 
Tait is not so flooded with politics as is his 
wont: the * Wishing-Cap’ is full of fine poetic 
sympathies. A strike for higher wages by the 
Sheffield workmen, appears, in the eyes of our 
honest friend Ebenezer Elliot, to proceed from 
the corn laws: the Tory squire, in the ‘ British 
Freeholder,’ said, it had never been fine weather 
since the Revolution!—The Monthly Magazine 
has generaily short interesting articles—some of 
them elegant, playful, and tull of feeling. The 
present number has an interesting account of the 
Riots of 1780, by an eye-witness—we should like 
to have it authenticated! and ‘An Old Woman’s 
Opinions on National and Domestic Education,’ 
which some old men may read with advantage. 
—We have an excellent number this month of 
the United Service Journal: the ‘Sacking of 
Badajoz’ is a fearful thing, and, with the ‘ Crisis 
at Waterloo,’ will aid the future historian. 

Periodicals seem flourishing in America. We 
have received a number of the Jiilitary and 
Naval Magazine, which we announced some time 
since as about to appear—it will not bear com- 
parison with our own ably-conducted journal, 
yet it contains some interesting papers; two 
numbers of an American Month/y Magazine—a 
work much after the fashion of our English 
periodicals; the Knickerbocker for August; the 
New York Mirror—to which we are indebted for 
Miss F. Kemble’s poem; and (by mail parcel) 
the North American Review for July: the articles, 
*On the Education of the Blind,’ and ‘ On the Pe- 
nitentiary System,’ deserve attentive considera- 
tion. We are glad to find that American writers 
begin to look anxiously for English opinions—a 
feeling is spreading that we are willing to do 
them justice. We observe, with pleasure far 
beyond personal considerations, that no less 
than three out of five of the American books 
yeviewed in this number, have been already 








noticed in the Atheneum—a conclusive proof 
that very early copies must have been trans- 
mitted to us; and, with the blood of brother- 
hood in our veins, a common langnage, a com- 
mon literature, and a common object in view 


in all that tends to ennoble man, what honest | 


differences can exist between America and Eng- 
land in the quiet household worship of letters ?— 


As Englishmen, we feel indebted to America for | 
5S . . 
the honours she has paid to the memory of Scott; 


and with pride announce, that a tablet to his 
memory has been lately erected at Albany. 





FINE ARTS 


Retzsch's Outlines to Shakspeare.s Second Series. | 


—Macheth. 
Bach & Co. 
ONLY two copies of this interesting work have 


Leipsic: Fleischer; London, 


yet reached England, and one has been kindly | 
It is dedicated to his late | 


transmitted to us. 
Majesty, and contains thirteen illustrations, all 
conceived and etched with the known spirit of 
the unequalled artist. But with all our admi- 
ration of them, and all our national pride and 
sympathy, we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
Retzsch is most happy when illustrating his 
own national poems-—his Faust—Fridolin—the 
Fight of the Dragon—and the Song of the Bell 
—are, to our minds, his best works; although 
several of the designs now before us are ad- 
mirable ; and the Meeting of the Witches on 
the Heath is deserving of all praise. 

The Rev. Wm. Buckland, D.D., Professor of 
Geology, §c. London: Molteno & Graves. 
Tuts is an admirable likeness of the distin- 
guished professor, delicately engraved by Cou- 
sins, after a painting by Phillips, R.A. It 


wants, perhaps, something of the brilliancy of | 


Cousins’s engravings after Lawrence; but, as a 
fine and faithful portrait, it cannot fail to be 
welcome to the many friends of Dr. Buckland. 
Miss Harriet Martineau; engraved by Finden, 
from a Miniature by Miss M. Gillies. 

THE young artist deserves great credit for the 
skill with which she has managed to give a 
strong and characteristic likeness without hard- 
ness of outline. 

The extraordinary success of Miss Marti- 
neau’s £ Illustrations of Political Economy’ is 
well known. A French edition is now publish- 
ing in Paris; and the translator, M. B. Maurice, 
naturally anxious to prefix to his work some 
account of the writer, appears to have addressed 
to her a letter of inquiry, and has published a 
translation of her interesting reply. We are 
indebted for the retranslation here given to 
the Monthly Repository—a work we have ofien 
commended for the freshness and vigour of its 
original papers :— 


Miss Harriet Martinean to M. B. Maurice. 
London, June, 3, 1833. 

Sir.—I cannot refuse to give you the particulars for 
which you ask in a letter | have just received, respect- 
ing myself and the work which, after baving excited 
your attention, has given you an employment that I 
tear must sometimes be a tedious one. The curiosity 
which the authors of popu'ar works generally excite is 
innocent and natural; | have fe't it too often myself 
not to be inclined to satisfy that which I may excite 
in others. 

My family is of French origin, as my name must al- 
ready have suggested to you. All that is Known of it 
is that my great grandfather, who was a surgeon, guitted 
France on account of Lis religion, at the time of the 
revocation of the edict of Nances, and settled at Nor- 
wich, in the county of Norfolk, where be married a 
French lady, who had ewigrated at the same p riod 
and for the same reasons. Ever sce, my family has 
maintained a» honourable station in society, the eldest 
sons always practising surgery, the others devoting 
themselves to commerce or manufactures. My father, 
the youngest of five brothers, was the proprietor, at 
Norwich, bis native place, of one of the manufactories 
peculiar to that town, He had eight children, of whom 
i am the sixth. 

1 was born in the month of June 1802. The following 
are the principal circumstances which have combined 
to give me a taste for literary pursuits; my health, now 
perfectly good, was extremely delicate in my child- 





hood; I have been, ever since that period, afflicted 
with an infirmity (deaforss) which, without absolute) 
depriving me of ali intercourse with the world, hag 
forced me to seek occupations and pleasures within 
myself; lastly, that which has contributed to it more 
than all the rest, is the affection subsisting between me 
and that one of my brothers whose age is nearest to 
my own, and who adopted one of the learned pro. 


| 
fessions 


The first work that I published was a little volume 
entitled *‘ Devotional b-xercises,’ for the use of young 
persons. It appeared in 1822, and its success encou. 
raged me to let it be followed soon by another of the 
sume description, entitled * Addresses, with Prayers 
and Hymmus, for the use of Families and Schools.’ 
About this time a circumstance occurred which wag 
the origin of that series of tales you are now engaged 
in translating. A country bookseller asked me to com- 
pose for him some little work of fivtion ; | thought that 
I might join the useful to the agreeable, as 1 had the 
choice of the subject, if I could show the folly of the 
populace of Manchester, who had just been destroying 
the machinery, to the great detriment of the manufac. 
tures, on which their bread depended. | produced a 
little story, entitled ‘The Rioters,’ and the foliowing 
year another, on wages, called‘ The Vurn Out.’ I was 
far from suspecting, while | wrote them, that wages 
and machinery bad anything to do with political eco. 
nomy; | do not even know whether | had ever heard 
the name of that science. It was not till some time 
afterwards, that reading Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Conversations 
on Political Kconomy,’ | perceived that [had written 
political economy, as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without 
knowing it. Mrs. Marcet’s excellent work suggested 
to me the idea that if some principles of the science 
had been successfully laid down in a narrative form, 
all might be so equally well. From that moment I 
was continually talking with my mother and the brother 
whom I have mentioned to you, of the plan which [ 
am at present executing. Nevertheless, | had no 
friend in the literary world, which is indispensable to- 
wards gaining the confidence of the booksellers. No 
one who could be of any use to me would pay any at- 
tention to my plan. Really I cannot complain much 
of this; it must, | own, have appeared whimsical 
enough, and, all things considered, of very doubtful 
success. [ am far from regretting this delay, which 
has enabled me to exercise myself in different kinds of 
composition, and has left me time to acquire some 
knowledge of the world, a thing so necessary to the 
truth of descriptions so varied as mine must be. 

During the three years which preceded the publica- 
tion of my tales, I was constantly writing on different 
subjects ; | was, besides, employed in reviewing works 
on metaphysics and theology in the Mouthly Reposi- 
tory, a periodical, the editor of which, the Rev. W. 
J. Fox, is, after my brother James, the steadiest friend 
and the best guide that | have ever had in literature 
and in philosophy. 1 published, besides, in 1830, the 
* Traditions of Palestine.’ In the course of the follow- 
ing year, the Association of Unitarian Dissenters, to 
whom | belong, printed three essays of mine, which 
had obtained prizes, and which were addressed to the 
Catholics, the }ews, and the Mahometans. Meantime 
I had quite made up my mind to risk the publication 
of my ‘ Llustrations of Political Economy.’ the plan 
had been rejected by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, though only two or three of the 
members had paid any attention to it. No bookseller 
of any reputation would hear of my work, and when 
the recommendation of the literary man | have men- 
tioned had determined one to attempt thy enterprise, 
it was begun, a thousand voices uniting to announce 
that it would not succeed. At the end of one month 
success was certain. 

I was sure that it would he so; not that I exagge- 
rated my talents: | am as far as ever from thinking 
that this work has succeeded because it has been written 
by me; but | think that the want of such a work was 
felt so much by the public, that it was sure to be caught 
up with eagerness. ‘This conviction gave me the courage 
to undertake it, and its being so well timed is sufficient 
by itself to explain the great number of copies which 
have been sold. 

My intention at first was only to publish twenty-four 
tales; but as the taxes are a subject towards which the 
public mind is particularly directed at present, and as 
there is the greatest necessity that the people should 
be enlightened with regard to them, | have resolved 
to enlarge my plan, and to go as far as thirty tales. 

As it has been erroneously supposed that my work 
was finished before I began the publication of it, | am 
glad to have an opportunity of telling you, that I only 
write each tale in the month before it is printed, that 
| may have the advantage of the newest discoveries 
upon the subject of which | treat. No one but myself 
sees them before they are given to the printer, and no 
one has ever helped me in their compilation. My 
brother, the only individual whose assistance | conld 
accept, lives at Liverpool. 1 cannot therefore consu!t 
him. Last autumn | quitted Norwich for London, 
where | intend to remain. 

Besides my Tales, which appear monthly, I have 
just undertaken a little series of tour numbers on our 
system of Poor laws, which will be circulated by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The 
first, entitled ‘The Parish,’ came out a fortnight ago; 
the second will be published in the course of the 
summer, 
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There is not at present any portrait of me published, 
but Finden is engraving one on steel, which will, | 
believe, soon be out. 

I think | have answered all your questions; nothing 
remains but to assure you of the interest with which I 
shall see your translation. | shall be happy to own 
myself indebted t» you, if, through your means, | can 
render to the French people the services that my 
countrymen have allowed me to render to them, 

I am, Sir, very sincerely, yours, &c. 
ARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Valpy’s National Gallery of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. Parts I. and II. 
Tue best account we can give of this work is, 
that each number contains twelve engravings, 
with descriptive letter-press and brief memoirs 
of the respective artists, at the price of half-a- 
crown! It would not be reasonable to examine 
such a work with avery scrutinizing judgment: 
we must, however, observe, that the engravings 
are merely in outline, and somewhat hard and 
map-like ; but they serve to give, or to recall, 
the general effect of the composition of the 
pictures. The accompanying descriptions and 


memoirs are pleasantly written. 








MISCELLANEA 

The Notizie del Giorno of Rome gives the fol- 
lowing account of new phenomena presented by 
Mount Vesuvius :-—“ On the 12th of August, in 
the afternoon, crevices of the width of several 
feet were remarked round the whole circum- 
ference of the old crater. On the following 
night a thick column of smoke rose to about a 
mile into the air, and went in the direction of 
Castelmare. At three o'clock in the morning 
of the 13th, three torrents of lava issuing from 
the opening formed in April last, rapidly de- 
scended iu the direction of ‘Torre del Greco, 
dividing in different streams. At five o’clock two 
other streams, proceeding from the same crater, 
rushed down towards Crocella del Cantaroni. 
It was remarked that, two days previously, the 
water in the wells at Resina had begun to de- 
crease considerably. At about half-past seven, a 
loud noise was heard repeatedly in the interior 
of the mountain, and the rapidity of the lava 
increased. At one o’clock in the afiernoon 
three shocks in Mount Vesuvius caused the 
houses in the neighbouring communes to vi- 
brate, whilst a white column, tinctured with red 
by a flame, which was seen moving inside, rose 
toa considerable height opposite the rays of the 
sun. This column had entirely disappeared at 
six in the evening.” 

M. Parmentier, who had learned the value of 
the potato as an article of food in the prisons of 
Germany, overcame the prejudices entertained 
against them in France, where they were said to 
produce leprosy, fevers, and no one knows what 
diseases. His mode of rendering them popular 
and desirable was curious ; for he began by cul- 
tivating them in the open fields, and causing 
them to be carefully guarded by day only: he 
was but too happy when he was informed, that 
this apparent caution had induced depredation 
by night. He then obtained from the king of 
France the favour of wearing a bunch of potato 
blossoms in the button-hole of his coat, at a 
solemn féte ; and nothing more was required to 
cause some of the great lords of the kingdom to 
order its cultivation on their estates. Not, how- 
ever, till the last years of his life, was he com- 
pletely successful ; and during the great Revo- 
lution he was rejecied as a magistrate, because 
he had invented potatoes.— Memoirs of Cuvier. 

M. Corvisart.—We also learn from the above 
Memoirs, that this distinguished physician “ lost 
several opportunities of promotion because he 
would not wear a bag wig. 

Blasting Rocks under water by means of the 
Diving-beil.—Three men are employed in the 
diving-bell ; one holds the jumper, or boring 
iron, which he keeps constantly turning; the 
other two strike alternately quick smart strokes 


requisite depth, a tin cartridge, filled with gun- 
powder, about two inches in diameter, and a foot 
in length, is inserted, and sand placed above it. 
To the top of the cartridge a tin pipe is soldered, 
having a brass screw at the upper end. The div- 
ing-bell is then raised up slowly, and additional 
tin pipes with brass screws are attached, until 
the pipes are about two feet above the surface 
of the water. The man who is to fire the charge 
is placed in a boat close to the tube, to the top 
of which a piece of cord is attached, which he 
holds in his left hand. Having in the boat a 
brazier with small pieces of iron red hot, he 
drops one of them down the tube, this immedi- 
ately ignites the powder, and blows up the rock. 
A small part of the tube next the cartridge is 
destroyed; but the greater part, which is held 
by the cord, is reserved for future service. Tie 
workmen in the boat experience no shock ; the 
only effect is a violent ebullition of the water, 
arising trom the explosion ; but those who stand 
on the shore, and upon any part of the rock con- 
nected with those blowing up, feel a very strong 
concussion. The only difference between the 
mode of blasting rock at Howth and at Plymouth 
is, that at the latter place they connect the tin 
pipes by a cement of white lead. A certain 
depth of water is necessary for safety, which 
should not be less than eight or ten feet.—Le- 
pertory of Patent Inventions. 


Natural History.—- We have been favoured 
with the following account of a very extraor- 
dinary species of Larva, recently observed by 
Richard Williams, jun., Esq., of Drumcondra, 
in Grumley’s Well, at the summit of a little brook 
that flows down the side of ‘Ticknock, and which, 
as far as we know, is hitherto undescribed. It 
inhabits the water where it fixes its chrysalis in 
a manner that must, excite admiration, and raise 
it toa rank in the scale of architectural skill 
far above the bee, the spider, or the termite. 
Its habitation is a perfect balloon in shape, struc- 
ture, and intention, with this qualification, that 
its buoyaucy is calculated for the watery element 
instead of the aerial. It is almost exactly shaped 
like a Florence oil flask, with rather a shorter 
neck, and is composed ofa delicate, opaque, cream 
white skin, of avout the substance of the inter- 
nal membrane of a silkworm’s cocoon. This 
elegant little balloon, which is about two inches 
in length and one in diameter, is suspended, 
mouth downwards, in the running stream, by a 
most perfect grey silken cord net-work thrown 
over it (exactly in the style an aeronaut would 
suspend his car), which is united at bottom 
in three or four strong lines of about an inch in 
length, each bearing a litdle stone, by way of an- 
chor, which effectually hold the balloon buoyant 
with the air bubbles it catches, at a safe distance 
above the bottom. If it were in still water, it 
would probably float upright, but in the rapid 
current of Grumley’s Well, it is kept dancing in 
an inclined direction at an angle of about 45°, 
and about two inches below the surface. With- 
in this little floating vehicle sits the grub unseen, 
where he, no doubt, incessantly devours “all the 
fish that comes into his net,” the mouth of which, 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter, stands most 
invitingly open to the current by means of the in- 
genious plan of anchorage acted on by the little 
architect. It seems that it possesses complete 
power to exclude all air and excrementitious 
matter when the balloon gets inconveniently full, 
by making the sides collapse, then, suddenly 
relieving it of tension, the apparatus resumes its 
natural bulk. He can also quit it at pleasure ; 
and if any rude hand should remove it from the 
water, he quickly creeps forth, and appears a 
dark brown soft caterpillar, of about an inch in 
length, consisting of ten rings, and rather thin 
in proportion; the head large, polished and 
divided into two lobes, which move with most 
devouring action. Along the back, the intesti- 


tinguished. Four feet are arranged on each side, 
one from each ring, near the head; the tail is 
forked, extending about one-eighth of an inch, 
and terminating with hairs: very delicate hairs 
may also be seen in place of feet, from the six 
hinder rings of each side. Its motion (a jerking 
one) is very quick. If the balloon is touched 
in the stream, the inhabitant evinces his emotion 
in sudden jets from the mouth. The balloon 
and its inhabitant were found, with nine or ten 
others, arranged (as if intent on fishing) across 
a branch of the stream, under an overhanging 
stone, which broke off the force of the water 
that brought their prey to them.—Sanders’s 
News-Letter. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 
W.A Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. 
Thur. 29} 53 29.90 
Frid. 30! 29.4 
Sat. 31| 28.45 
Sun. 1) 5¢ 29.35 
Mon. 2 
Tues. 3 


| Winds. | Weather. 


N.W. | Clear. 
aT W.toS.W. Rain, p.m. 
N. W. u. | M. Rain, 
N.W. “Cloudy. 
29.60 YW, | Ditto. 
29.50 N.W. Showers. 
Wed. 4 63 46 | 29.65 N. Clear. 
Mean temperature of the week, 62°, Greatest vari- 
ation, 44°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.27. 
Day decreased on Wednesday, 3h. 14 min. 
Our readers will observe the difference between the 
Max. Temperature of Thursday and Saturday, 337 in 
48 hours. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Priuciples of Political Kceonomy, deduced from the 
National Laws of Social Welfare, and a; plied to the 
present state of Britain, by G, Poulett Scrope, M.P., 
F.R.S., &c. 


Just published.—The Preacher, Vol. 1. to V. 7s. 6d. 
—Life of Dr. A. Clarke, Vol. ILL. 8v0. 9s.—Byren Gal- 
lery, royal Svo. 12. 16s.—Lurope and other Poems, by 
C. O. Apperley, tc. svo. 5s.—A System of Arithmetic, 
compiled for Merchant Taylors’ School, 3s.— Mrs, 
Bray’s Historical Novels, (De VFoix,) 3 vols, post 8vo. 
12s.—Rev. J. IT. Robinson s Sermons, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. L.—W. C.—C. J.—G. J. R.—H. B. A—An 
Old Subscriber — received. 

To W. ¥. W.— Warren we believe. 

T. R. F., for his good temper, deserves a more ex- 

licit answer than we can spare room for. It was first 
published on the 17th; that may be thought conclusive. 


Concnoxoeist’s Text-Boox.—We regret to find 
Captain Brown considers our lite notice of this work 
as unfair; and has, in reply, published a very lengthy 
letter in the Caledonion Mercury is objections 
reier more to matter of opinion than matter of fact; 
we shall advert to those which seem most important. 

1. He admits that he has published the same mate- 
rials in three different forms, but he objects to our opi- 
nion, that * this was more incenious than honest.” We 
can only say, that our friend who purchased the three 
books agreed with us, and all like purchasers will do so. 

2. He states that his * Elements of Conchology,’ 
published seventeen years ago, did sell; in contradic- 
tion to our idea, that “ they never sold, as they never 
deserved to sell.” We must, therefore, admit that we 
were incorrect in the former part of this assertion. 

3. He says he never saw ‘ Wood's Catalogue,’ from 
which, it appeared to us that his table at p. 53 was 
copied, and that, previous to Wood, be had published 
the same table, in a reversed order, in the * Encyclo- 
pedia Edinensis.’ We have compared the three tables, 
and we declare, that the table in the ‘ Edinensis’ is 
not “the same in a reversed order;” that the tables 
in Wood’s preface and the * Conchologist’s Text- Book’ 
are identical in arrangement, and that the one might 
have been “a copy of the other with a few additions.” 
That it is not so, we must admit on Captain Brown’s 
assertion. 

4. We said Captain Brown had not introduced the 
genera discovered by testaceologists subsequent to La- 
marck,as he promised todo; and we mentioned those 
of Sowerby, Turton, Fleming, &c. in England, and De 
Blainville, Deshayes, &c. on the continent: Captain 
Brown makes three replies to this;—Ist. That he did 
not promise to do so—in support of which he quotes his 
title-page ; but we quoted his preface, p. x., in which 
he promises ‘‘ the additional genera of some other 
testuceologi.ts as well as our own.” 2nd. He labours 
to show that he has done so, by referring to one genus 
from Turton, one from Daudin—he says after Sower- 
by (?)—oxe from Montagu, and one from Pieiffer; and 
by telling us that he bas “ spoken with much respect 
of De Blainville in his preface’! And, 3rd. Seeing, 
we suppose, the futility of this second reply, he asserts, 
that such a combination would be impossible, without 
an entirely new classification, and recommends us to 


with hammers. When the hole is bored of the | nal tube of a darker brown can be plainly dis- | attempt it: we shall do so—when we promise it. 
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a As to Sipho and Diaphana, which Captain Brews 
asserts to be distinct genera from Fissurella and Cy 
prea Europea, we re deny it. The arguments would 
out of place in this journal, but we may mention, 
that our opinion was formed, not from Captain Brown’s 
Jigures, to which be refers for support, but from in- 
spection of these shells, arranged according to the 
different periods of their advancement, in Tables 2 
and 4 of the British Museum. We are allowed to 
add, that our opinion is supported by one of the most 
distinguished naturalists attached to that institution, and 
that it will be defended in any periodical more exclu- 
sively devoted to zoological science that Captain B may 
pint out, A minor part of this objection is, that we 
should have said enveloped, not “ absorbed.”” Cap- 
tain Brown is again wrong: the beak is dissolved and 
carried away as the anal fissure is enlarged. Absorp- 
tion, we admit, is a doubtful word, but a hole being 
enlarged by being enveloped is nonsense. paper on 
this very subject has been ri a b: fore the Royal Soci 
ety, by J. E. Gray, t'sq. F.R.S., from which Captain 
Brown may derive information. 

6. We must copy Captain Brown’s next objection in 
full, as it includes a direct charge, and in no vc ry cour- 
teous terms.—“ The reviewer next says, ‘ His choice of 
names is rather singular; he calls one of his genera 
Retusa, because the spire is prominent!’ Now this is 
a gross and dishonest misrepresentation of the fact; for 
I say the spire is very short—see p. 97."" We do see 
p- 97, and, claiming the right to ¢ hoose our own quota 
tion, in his description of the shell on which he founds 
his genus, we read, “ Retusa plicata; the plaited Re- : 
tusa: white, opaque, subcylindrical, spire produced.’ 
But we must say a little more on this point > see 
means, in English, d/unted. Now, Captain Brown 
tells us, that this genus was separated from the Budlas 
(Captain B.’s mode of declinins Jud/a) in consequence 
of its having an apparent spire. A dud/d@has nos. ire; 
and, in the name of common sense, how could a bulla, 
that is flat at top, become refuss (i.e. bdunted) by the 
addition of a spire?) Or, to put our point in a way that 
every one can understand, how could a church tower 
be made bunt by the addition of a spire, howerer 
short,toit?) We, therefore, repeat our opinion, * th: it 
Captain Brown's c hoive of names is rather singular. 

7. He next says, ‘* A similar reason is applicable to 
my genus Ake) a.” Now. we objected to retusa because 
the name expressed directly the reverse of the charac- 
ter to be understood; we obje cted to Akera, because 
the same name had bee *n already given by Lamarck to 
a different genus. We are at a loss to see any simila- 
rity of reason here. 

8. Considering, we stippose, his defence of names as 
rather weak, Captain Brown endeavours to support it 
by asverting, “ It is of little cons: quence what an ani- 
mal is call d,so that it is Known by that name.” Cap- 
tain Prown cv ‘arcely mean what he says here. It 
directly implies the inutility of ail scie witific nomencla- 
ture; it depr poor Lavo sier of that glory which the 
whole scientific world had agreed to confer on him; 
and it goes to asseit, that * Glauber its” which to a 
Chemist unaconainted with that pi lar body means 
nothiog, is as food a name as § Sulphote of Soda,’ w hich 
would at once inform that same che valet of its nature 
and compositi mm. 

This is all that we find important in Captain Brown’s 
objections to ow article. In addition, Lowever, he 
brings agaiust us (playing the reviewer in his tum) a 
charge of having printed “ all our generic nerves with 
a lower-case letter!” We confess we were puzzled at 
this: bet, on laying the cause of embarrassment before 
toe functionaries of our office, the youngest printer's 
devil stepped forth and: leared up the matter, by telling 
us, that we were charged with vot using capital letters, 
but commencing our generic names, such as Sipho, &c. 
with « small letter; he added, that such practice was 
now geveral on the continent (where did the young 
rogue learn this ?] was suflicient!y common in London, 
burt, no doubt, bad not yet reached Edinburgh. Thus 
having said, he grinned and disappeared. 

Captain Brown is pleased to be severe on the disco- 
very of a palpable, and evidently an accidental, mis- 
take, which, with a little more liberality, he might have 
acknowledged that he found corrected in our own ¢ Er- 
rata!’ In noticing Spie as a misprint for Sipho, he 
says “he does not believe the word Spio to exist in 
any language."" Had we imputed such ignorance to 
Captain Riewn, author of the * Zoologist’s Text Book,’ 
we should have teared a prosecu ion for libel. If he 
can find a copy of a rvrve wor’, called Cuvier’s ‘ Régne 
Animal,’ in Edinburgh, and will open it at Vol. tl, 
p- 203, he may read, “ Seio. Fabric. Gmel. Spio 
seticornis ; Ott., Fabr., Berl., Schr., vi. v.,1—7. Spio 
fiticornis ; ib. 8—12.” 

We have taken no notice of Captain Brown’s un- 
becoming language. We are sincerely anxious that 
scientific and literary differences should be discussed 
without personal offence: this very offence, however, 
Captain Brown imputes to our review. It will not, 
then, console him ip his anger, to be informed, that the 
reviewer is not, as he hastily concludes, a Scotchman, 
and that he never had the remotest acquaintance with 
Captain Brown, but through iis works. 

We thank Captain Brown tor the very com plimen- 
tary manner in which he is pl ased to speal of this 
journal; but he should rememb or, that it we praise 
when praise is due, it is vo less incumbent on us to 
condemn when such coudemnation appears just and 
neediul. 
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who has —— ed professionally for many vears — the 

~t sters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATE OLOUR, 

Or OIL "PAINTING, mm very moderate lerms.—Ap te lever, 
post paid, to M. C., at 2, Harjond-street, Ha nageste ud re 1, 


|B peer terhae TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 


who has three days a week disengaged ( Monday, Wed- 
tne ses and Friday), would be happy to give LESSONS in 
AWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
moderate te 
Letters to be ‘addressed, post paid, to S, 8. 
berlaud street, Strand. 


TATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCTENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

ADELAIDE-STREET, WEsT tAND. Open from Ten 
lock in the Morni 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
couds—stcam Boat Models propelled on Water by Piddle-wheels 
—Siean Engine Models in motion—Medcel of a Carriage moving 

ut rapiditv—an Apparatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
izvitine Gaunpowder—an Electro-Mag. et sustiining upwards of 
409 pounds weight—Exemplitication of a Plan for preventing 
Sinps tonnde ring at Sea—Modei of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid ts obtained » Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Billoon—Antediluvian Fossil Org > Remains—Pictures by the 
Oud Masters, including some sple nd productions of Muritio— 
Sen pture—Self-actir La Musical fustrumeuts—with pumerous 
oie : inte ae zr objec 
JOHN MART iN S$ most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh, oak several other of his Picts res ¢ sud his splendid 
Evyravings, being uo longer separately exhibited, coustitate a 
ily valuable addition to the numerous other objects of Interest 
Amusement deposited in this most attrac tive Gallery. 
Admission, Is., Catalogues, 

#,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the luventor and of the Patron of ihe Arts aud Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and a os of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—AU Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever requires 


, No. 28, Northum- 


JORNE’S PUBLIC LIBRARY and 

READING-ROOM, No. 105, Cheapside, nearly opposite 

Bow Charch; cousisting of an extensive Collection of Works in 
the various Departments of Literature, with a good Supply 

the New Publications aud Periodivais, 


CTS. 
- 5 will be entitled to 18 Books in Town, or 30 in the Country. 
2 — : __ 20 —_ 
—_——— —_—— 12 os 
Sitesittiamn at Two Guine as per Aunum, Ove Pound Six Shil 
lings the Halé Year, or Fifteen shilli the Quarter, are entitled 
to 4 Books at a time, including Sarectets and Reviews.—Cata- 
logue, 3s. 
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Two splendid Engravin BS of the above included among the 
Embellishinent. of the september Numcer of THE COURT 
MAGAZINF, edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 

Literary Coutents:—The Siaver and 
in tndia—Otiicers’ Wives qaarteved with 
Vision of Sadak—Poem by Monk Lewtn— ian Farth- 
quake—Few Words on lioposture—secene on the River Piate— 
An Old Acquaintauce—The Two Ha By Mrs. Norton—tHol- 
land—A short History of Denrobin Castle—The lnecaniation Na- 
tional System of Etvcation—The Bride’s Returu—aud Reviews 
of Marshal Ney’s Memoirs, New Works, 

N The year eae pong ed, embcl 
rati 2 vole, royal sso. price 1d, Ls. & 

Published by Edward Bali, New Pabli 
26, Holles-street, C ivendish-square. 

i ee UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

aud NAVAL and MILITARY MAC AZINE, for SEP- 
TEMBER, coutains, among other interesting Articies—The Crisis 
at Waterloo: Major Gawler’s Answer to Sir Hussey Vivian’s Re- 
ply, &¢.—Modern Greece—Exploits of Kanaris—An Eye-witness 
Sketch of the late Jasurrection in Janmmica—The sacking of 
3udajos, from the Reminiscences of a Subaliern—The Death— 
Scenes and Sports in the Deecan—French Privateering in the 
West Indies—The Soldier of Fortune—On Terms applied by 
Practical Gunners—Naval Gannery—Obsers ations on the Hino- 
verian Kuapsack—Correspondeace from the prine ! Portis and 
Stitions—General Correspondence SO eae rof the Army and 
Nas y— Promotions and Appoiutinents, 

Pablished for H, Coiburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 


SUTHERLAND'S SEAT, 


»g- hunting 


ed with Sixty Hius- 


Subscription Library, 


The new Namber of | 
T2 E METROPOLITAN 
For SEPTEMBER 1, 
Contains, among others, the following interesting Articles: 
The West India Colonies. £ 8. Half an Hour too late. 
Confessions of a Lady o + Bridal Serenade. 
Quality. | 10. Chit-Chat. 
. The Coco Islands, Jas Faithful. 
Morning in Greece, nish Barber, 

» The Divine Georgiana. Thelmpressmentof Scamen, 
ight. RKeviewsof New Works, xc. 
of tndia an News. 

Beil ond Bradfate, Edin- 
~ Smith and S mm, Giassow ; ca W. PF. Wakeman, Dublin | 


NEW CHEAP M AGAZINE, 

r ublished this day, No. L. for september. ice Eizhtpence, of 
OHNSTONE’S EDINBURGH  MAGA- 
e ZINE: conducted by JOHN JOHNSTONE, and by Mrs. 
JOHNSTONE, Authoress of £ Clan Albin,’ * Elizabeth De Bruce,’ 

* Nights of the Round Table,’ Xe. &e. se x ; 
Contents; 1. The Early Scottish Martyrs—2. The Experiences 

s Howitt. History of Priesters 

i 


st 
The Tarf—7. 
to grater Audrew the Sacovare F 

ithe Boar—11. On the Physical Educa- 
tion of Girls—12. Fi Ms P hk Whisky, and Eng- 
lish Gin—14. ‘Table Ts lor S r—15. Wailer Hili— 
16. New Books—17. Late Interesting Trials—18. News of the 
Me nth—19. Obituary. 

Published ty William Tait, Edinburgh; Simypkin and Mar- 
shall, London: Jobn Cumming, Dublin; and seld by all Book- 
seilers. Prospectuses, Slow-boards, ati ad Large Posting-bills, to 
be had of Simphia and Marshall, ou application, 





7 T 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. IX. EPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains— 
1, Phe Gord Old Canse— The Unknown, by the 
Author of ‘Stories of Water + Adaptations from Berenger, lL 
and I1.—5. Song, hs Robert Gilttion—-6. The Lawyer’s Last Brief, 
Chap. HL. and i¥.—7. Hints from High Places, No. Te —8. The 
Bores of wy Acquaintarce—9. Fra. mentsof my Tour—10. The Late 
Fire—11. Resiew: O'Suilican’s Answer to Moore—12. The 
Desart Wind—13. A Day at Lough Sheelan—14. Familiar Epistles 
row London, No. IV.—15. A Trip to the Falls of Tequendama 
—i6. Crith al Notices. 
Dubiin: William Curry, jun. and Co,; sold by Simpkin and 
Marshall, L me: and ail Bookse eh ers in ‘the United Kingdom, 


‘I HE full Particulars of the Extraordinary 
Soavetigetion into the alleged FAUX PAS of Dr, rr 
Physician to the Lawati Asvinen, will be found in No. 9 of t 
LIVERVOOL MF DIC AL GAZET rE ow, MONTHL Y JOU n 
NAL of MEDICINE 
One Shilling. E “ee . by gE: and put lished 
by John Churchill, i Fe es-streel, Soho, London ; wad Thos, 
Raye, Castie ester a a lL 
ust published, 
HE SECO \ D VOLUME of the 
SATURDAY MAGA“INE (Jouuary to June, 1833), price 
4s. 6d. bound in cloth, ood lettered. 
The FIRST VOLUN July to December, 1852), uniformly 
with the above, price 4s. The work is ¢ ed in 
MONTHLY PARTS ixpence each, 
“ EE KLY NUMBERS, a One Penny each. 
un: Pablisted by J. W. Parker, West Strand ; and sold 
by all ‘the Booksellers, Ac. 


PR EAC H E R, 
No. 154, will contain 1 SERMON delivered by Dr, 
CHALMERS, at the Scotch Church, Loudou Wall, July 1833, 
price Three pe nee. 
50, Sl, 144, 145, 146, and 147, contain Sermons by Dr, 
rs. 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, price 7s. 6d. eac 
T. Griffiths, Wellington-strect, Strand, A; gent for Patent Book- 
Covers and Pamphiet- Boxes. 
TO GRAMM AR. sc HOOLS. 
Just published, 
HE CONJUGATION of the GREEK 
VERB, made easy for the U-e of Schools, according to 
Professor Thiersch’s System, developed in his German Greek 


Grammar. - = , 
By Rev. J. G. HARKS, 
linister of the Ge rman Protes teformed Cherch in London, 
acev, No. 4, Old Broad-sireet, Royal E xe hange. 
+ suo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NTRODUC 10: N to the STUDY of the 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE ; consisting of an ftatian and Bng- 
lish Vocabulary, Idiomatic al ases, Proveris. and F 
Dialogues ; followed by a Selection of entertaining aud 
tive Stories, Fables, and Levers, with Eoctish Exotan i 
whole accentvated on a new plan, tending greally to f 
the Pronunciation of the Ituliau La Pe 
By P. ROST Ee " Florence. 

P. Rolandi, 20, Berners-sireet; Dulau aud Co.; and Whit- 

taker, Treacher, and Arnott. 
Just published, price 5s. 12m0, bound, 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Ruies are systematically laid down, and the princi il difficulties 
explained according to the decisions of the French Academy. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC 
Twentieih edition, with numerous corrections, additions, aud 
Improvements 
By J. u. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co, 37, Soho-square ; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria lene; Longman and Co, Vaternoster row ; Simpkin 
amd Co. Stationers’-hall-court; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
noster-row ; J. Cumming, Dublin; —— Dome Edinburgh. 


Just published, price, bor 
New FRENCH and GNCLISH GRAM- 


“MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copions FE vercises 
on Orthography, Syntax, aud Punctuation, extracted from the 
best Authors, aud dispored in accordance wiih the Rales; by 
Ny ce and CHAP not gl A Work placed among the Class-books 
by oval Counci the University of Pari-, trauslated trom 
the ae Paris sian edition, ant rdapted to the Use of the English 
Students, by J. H.STEVRAC 

uand Co. Foreis ’ B rwokselle Ts, neo 
ust published, in svo. price, po mod, Bs. _ 
| ENOIR’ S LOGOGRAPHIC *EMBLE- 

MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. Seveath edit. 
corrected and considerably improved, 

Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-sqvare. 
This day is publish in one vol, 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 
TW EMOIR of the LIFE ofthe RIGHT RE 
REGINALD HEBER, D.D. Lord Bishop of fal 
By the Rev. GEORGE BONNER, LL.B. 
Minister of St. James’s Church, Cheltenham. 
Cheltenham: H. Davies, Montpelier Livrary. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. i ee 
NAVIGAI ae 
Just published, i vol. 8v 
UNAR, SOLAR, and HOR. ‘ARY TABLES, 
with their Application in Nautical Astronomy; wherein is 
given a new, improved, and concise Method of obtaining the 
Longitude by Lunar ay 
JANET TAYLOR. 
un man and Co, Londo’ 


~ Just “published, in small 8vo. price a 6d. 
HE SHELLEY APERS 
Reprinted from the Ather s ine Pu iz Poetry a 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a VEMOIR 
ot ee by his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
EDW 
* This me of his life is written with perspicnit: and ele 
gance, and there is a grace re it, that is derived from the 
houourable glow of frie ndship, wich, while it wares the tints of 
the dese riptions,. makes the nirrative ai ouce the more pleasing 
and impressive.””"—Metropolit in Mugazine. 
“*Tnteresting to all admir rs of the poet, and calculated to 
ine Tease their nambers.”—Morthly Repository. 
the readers of the Athenaeum the elley Papers’ are 
already familiar; but we thins their intrinsic merit fully justities 
their republication in a seprrvte form.” — Monthly Mogazine. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-laue. 
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In 2 vols. vo. illustrated with 2780 Figures, price 3/. 7s. 6d. in 
extra boards; or with the Plates accurately coloured, él. 178, 6d. 
the 2nd edition, corrected aud revised, of 

NDEX TESTACEOLOGICUS; or, a Ca- 
talogue of SHELLS, British and Foreign, arranged accord- 
ing to the Liunwan System, with Latiu and English Names, 

References to Authors, and Places where fount. 

By W. Woop, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 

Author of ‘Z rogray hy, . v6 Ailustrations of 

> an Ge 

Publistied py at Wool, 39, 
(from 428, Strand.) 

The ovject of this work is to combine accuracy with economy ; 
the figures (thoagh most correctiy diawn and higaly finished io 
culours) being less than three ferthings each ! 

ack, as well us that of Linnwus, has been 
illu-trated by ada; his specific wames to the tigeres threugh- 

ont the work, so that any collection of shells may now be a- 

ranged scientifically by inspection, 


Pay istock eng ‘Covent garden, 


CHEAP LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


On the Ist Sept. price only 4s. per volume, bound in morocco 


cloth, 7 
I VIAN G RE Y. 
By B, D° ISRAELI, Exq. 
TORN: the Eighth Vouthly Se 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS 
Seis already published ‘ 
Feb. t, TREMAINE—M: ae! Has PELHAM—Apr. 1, The 
CHELSEA PENSIONE eg ‘ The DISOW NED, by the 
Auth of * Peihaw’—Ji » VERE, by the Nuthor ot 
*Tremaine’—July 1, GRANE y, ™ T. &. Lis ster, Esq.—Aug. 1, 
DEVEREUX, by the Autnor of * Pelham.’ 

Jn publishing mouthly the various Novels of which this C 
lection “iil be formed, it is intended to afford the Public au 
portunity of obtaining, at a cost litth excerding one-thud of 
their original prices, some of the most stesling aud admired 
Works of Fiction from the veus of living writers. 

Published tor H.¢ min, by. Rk Bentley, New Burlingtou-sirect. 
i vols. post 8s. 1/. le 
or, THE BOOK 

HUNDRED-AND-ONE, 

Contents. 

Asmodeus, by Jules Janin— the Couciergerie, by Chasles—The 
*Pince * * *,’ by Salvandy—The Palais Royal, by Re The 
Salon of Lafaye.t., by Luchet—A Ride in an Ouincbes, by Fe aoe 
—the Pables-d’Hote of Paris, by Deyaoyers (Ds 
sieur de Varis, Dy James Rou-sean—A House in the 
de Médecine, by Drouineau—Vinceunes, by Conat oo Peyiono 
—The Party of Pivasure, bv Paul de Ko —s e 
Pere Lachase, by Roch—The Cabrioict Dris 
The Chamber of Deputies, by Bazin—The C 
Days and the Comedians of our Day, by Casimir E 
Public Libraries, by Jacob—The Kue d Pome *s by Grillindet— 
A Studio ia the Rue de POnest, by ¢ el er Delanove—The 
Bourg cois of Paris, by Bazin—Tl w Chareh ofthe Petits M ‘eres, by 

Lise Voiart— sasin de Modes The 
b Foutaney—The Parisian at Sea, by 
of Ham, by Count de Peyrounei—The Bit 
Nodiere—A Young Laty of Paria in 185: 
The Pablic £ ve we at Paris, ty Pommier—The 

ital, by Delrieu—The Black Napoleon, by Li 

Morgue, by Leona » Goals bile 


ps: OF THE 


Diueanse— 
Founding Hos- 
ou Gozlau—The 


Press. 


«is probabiy acquainted by 


Selections from the Opinidts of the Public 
“The reading world in Engty 
report, or by some extracts published in thar weil-conducted 
Literary Journal, the Atheneum, with the existence of a popular 
work in Patis, entitled Lieve des Cent-et-Un... Taree voinmes, 
containing & judieious Selection trom the or tl papers, have 
just made their appearance in an Eugtisi dre Wwe think 
iets, the wil, the trent, which rize most 

aihes and the satire , whic! bh mingie asoecasional 
picture of Paris a» it is aud as it hus been, 
fe it ah auspicious 


w 
Sear gg and the 
whic affords, will secu 

ining works ever issued from the 


’arisians, from Courtier to the 
Boargeois—from the Chases re Antin to the tis—the insti- 
tutions of Paris, from her Foundlin Hospital to her Morg 
ae alike pain led with ureat ness of effect and wouderial 
truth and miuuteness of di: tail he Alfred. 

“A mostadmirable commentary on present state of Porisian 
literature aud society. We wish we could communicate a tithe of 
the amusement and pleasure it has given us, There is sea ely 
page that does vot bear upon it characteristic trait of oer 

allant, lively, sensitive, wayward neighbours. ‘lhe transiater 

as done his duty faithfully, and with a spiriied taste. He eouid 

not have adopted a betier groundwork than the portion of the 
work which appeared from time to time in the Athenenu, a 
Journal now distinguished as much for its adniirable resources as 
for its honesty.”—Trve Son, 

“ Asa taithful represeniation of the manners, and nicer wate 
of character of the inhabitants of Pyris—and with the 

‘aris is France—this work is iuvaluable. As we read, the » 
pass before our slike a moving panorama, ieaving all the in- 
press of having seen an actual picture, and where everything is 
delineated so oceurately, connected wiih the habits, mauners,and 
happiness of so contizuous and so important a natic 
fail to xive rise to some curious and dee p reflections.”— 

polite Magazine. 

he work is additionally interesting, as afording usa tra- 

Veller’s-eye view of Patis, and the every-day scenes that delight 
and destroy ‘the natives."— We hope that the trausictor will be 
able to select for us a second series, « fequal merit with the first; 
and we are quite certain that there is no one more competent to 
nes Ay, irit, the vivacity, and the ease of the original into 
our la than the ye nileman whom this work has been 
80 judici co ~x confided.” — Monthly zine. 

This is a very admirable tract of decidedly the best li- 
lerary work that has a peared of late vears in Fre 
United Jabours of so many authors of difierent sentu 
styles offer a deiighitel variety, and such eo 
the Freuch ¢ apital, and its society of ali classes, 
have been procuced in any other way,—Where every art 
merit, we will not descend to invidious distioctions or preference My 
but dismiss the work with the assurance to our r hea 
of them as have lived iu Paris, will find many of their re 
tions pleasantly revived, and becon« possessed of many traits 
and details which may have escari a theiy observation ; and that 
such of them as have not been there, o ouly for a short time, 
Will acquire a tery correct notion of the French capital from the 
Perusal of the ‘Book of the Hundred and One.’ — Court 

agar>ime, 

“Curious, from its various character, and the individuals who 
have composed it, from the belle esprit in her boudoir to the exe 
Minister in his state dungeon.—An avrecable view of the habits, 
Manners, and feelings of pena lag een of the Freach capital.” 

enddernan 's Magazin 
Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
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Just published, 


TWELVE ETCHED OUTLINES, 


SELECTED FROM 


SKETCHES 
ACCO? 

DESCRIPTIVE 
by 

Price, Ou Imperia! Quarto . ° 

Un Lndia Paper ...cceceeee 


Also, published by the 
ILLUSTRATION 


of t 


1.—An 


BELGIUM, GER 
iPANIED WITH A 
ACCOUNT 
Mr. CHARLES WILD. 


MANY, anp FRANCE, 


OF EACH SUBJECT. 


— No. 35, Albemarle-street, 


ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 


TURE of the CATHEDR AL CHURCH of LINCOLN. 


Engraved ou Sixteca Piites, in the li nonner, by Messr 
and accompanied by an Hi-tereal and Des nptive Accoun 
root lupressions, ou folio ¢ olombier . 
Prius O18 Atlas Quarlo ceeeeees 


9—An ILL 


Joho 
of the 


and Heury Le Keux, Byrne, Fiuden, Pyey Turrel, and others; 


USTRATION of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 


TURE of the CATHEDRAL of WORCESTER. 


Ou Twelve Plates, 
Proof Impressions, on folio Colomoier 
Priuts on Atlas qQuart0 o+eeaceeeeee 


3.—TWELVE SE 


similar to the above. 


{LECT EXAMPLES of the ECCLESIASTICAL 


ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES, chiefly in FRANCE, 


COMPRISING 


West Front of the Cathedral of Amiens. 
Nate of the Cathedrai of dmiens. 
» Choir of the Cothedral of Amiens. 
+ West Front of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
» Choir of the Cathedral of Rhet 
West Front of the Cathedral of Chartres. 


The Choir of the Cathedral of Beauvais. 

South-East View of the Abbey Charch of St, Quen, at Rouen. 
Laterior of the Tran-ept of Ditto, Ditto. 

South Eud of the Trausept of the Cathedral of Rowen, 

The West Frout of the Cathedral of Strasbourg ; and 

The Choir of the Cathedral of Cologne. 


Phese Prints, each in size IL by 15 inches, are carefully engraved and coloured, inv imitation of the original Drawings made on the 


spot, and are uniformly mounted, 


Second edition, conside —_ improved an? enlarged, and em- 
yeilished wit 3 Plates, ia 2 vols, 8vo. . , 
IELD NORTH. 


SPORTS OF THE 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 
** One of the most valua able productions ever given to the Sport- 
Wold. ft is full of individual adventure, often of the most 
wautic and perilous kind.”’—Courrer. 

** This work ought to be found not only in the library of every 
sportsmen, bet also in that of every one who takes any ‘delight in 
vatural history and books of travel."— Globe 
Puclished for H. Colourn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


On the Ist September, with the Armorial Bearings accurately 
engraved, the Fourta Part, price 7s. 6d. (completing the First 


Volun of the 
IStORY OF THE COMMONERS 
Of GREAT BRITAIN _ Se E - AND. 
By JOHN BUt 

Form ng a desirable Companion t tw e pe werage and Baronetage. 
* This isa great aud important uuderta iar, Of the Peers and 
the Baronets we have heard aud read ; but oF the Commoner-— 
of families also celebrated in history, we remain in total igno- 
rance. We are glad to tind Mr. Burke employed in removing a 
national reproach. He has contrived to make his book not only 
very useful, but lighly interesting, many rare and curious anec- 

dotes having been introduced.” — Globe. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New B urlington-street. 


CORRE eo ae E OF JOSEPHINE, 


French, 8s. 
HE EM PRES S JOSEPH INE’S 
MEMOIRS 
The Third and Concluding Volame , comprising her Private Cor- 
resi youdence with Napole ‘on, with her Family aud her Friends. 
Th hese Letters will excite much interest, from the uovel de- 
tails given by Josephine respecting ber first husband, Viscount 
Beauharnois.... They exhibit, in a conspicuous lisht, Jose phine’s 
elevation of soul and ber excellent qualities Introduction. 
Published for H. Colbura, by R. Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


THE LATE MAJOR RENNELL’S CURRENT CHARTS. 
This day is de ublished, with a Series of Charts, price 34. 3s. (dedi- 
» by special permission, to His Majesty), 
N INV ESTIGATION of the CURRENTS 
of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those which prevail 
between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. : 
By the late Major JAMES RENNELL, F.R.S, Lond, and Edinb, 
formerly Surveyor-General of Bengal. 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. The Geographical System of Herodotus 
Examined and Explained. New edition. In 2 vols. vo. With 
Maps and Portrait. id. 6s. 

2. A Treatise on the Comparative Geography 
of Western Asia. do 2 vols. Sve. uM 48.5 or r with Atlas, : ate 14s. 

This 
Printed under the Direction a ‘the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, »ppointed bu the Society 
Sor Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
Part XL, price 1s., containing Sermons by the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Conner: the Dean of Norwic hy; the Rev, 
William Stone; the Rev. Thomas Bowdler; the Rev, George 
Tomlinson. 
The FIRST VOLUME is complete, price 6s. 6d. bound in 
cloth; and the Parts I. to XI. may be bad separately, at Ls. each, 
Loudon; John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





The price, collectively, Ten Guineas ; or se coperately, One Guinea each, 


ust published, price 7 
OEMS By HARTLE Y “COLE RIDGE. 


“Here is a draught of ‘pare Castaly,’ a volame of 
geuuine poetry....We must again advert to the noble sonnets ; 
there are about foriy of them, each a gem of poetry, perfect 
in the setting, avd relieving each other by their varied character ; 
forming altogether a series sufficient to redeem this beautiful 
species of poem from the impat auon of being a foreigner to our 
language, or unsuited to ish versification, tt will be seen 
that this publication 18 announced as Vol. 1. Should it be fas our- 
ably received, it is to be shortly followed by another; ‘in which, 
if no more be mplished, a higher strain is certainly at- 
tempted.’ We claim the fulliimeut of the promise, and hold the 
author to his engage “rr to endeavour to excel himself,”— 
Ec lectic Review, Aug. 18 

“ Two sons of Dryden were clever ver-ifiers ; but we are not 
aware of any instance in our literary history of the son of a great 
poet achieving for himself the name of poet. Here, however, is 
such a claim advanced by the son of Coleridge, and. we consider 
that he has already placed himseli on high vantage ground as 
compared with any of the rhymers of these latter years....We 
remember no sonnets so nearly resembling the peculiar » eet. 
ness of Shakspeare’s, as we three addressed to a Friend.”— 
Quarterly Review, July, 

Also, by the a Author, price 16s, 
Biographia Borealis; or, Lives of Distin- 
guished Northerns. 


London; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; and Baldwin and 


Cradoc 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
| "ECHO DE PARIS; 
a Selection of familiar Phrases which a Pupil ould daily 
hear said around him, if Ng ae living among French People. 
By P. LEPAGE, 
Professor of the in h guage in London. 

* It appears to us to be a very use ul litle work. The phrases 
are simple and natural, and calculated to amuse, ot the same 
time that they instract the student.” — Gentleman's Mag. 

Loudon ; Effingham Wiisen, ws, Royal Exchange. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS ON THE EVE OF 
PUBLICATION, 
Messrs. € a“ rea M‘Crone bave the pleasure to announce 
a few days will be published, 
HE AU TOBIOGR. APHY of JOHN GAL T, 
aa -AS. Hon. LS.P. &e. Acthor of * The Ayrshire 
een ex, * oe Provost,’ ‘ The Aunals of the Perish,’ ‘ Lawrie 
Todd,’ &c. kee 
* 1 will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver.” 
NEW EASTERN NOVEL. 
In the press, in 3 vols. post svo, 
AU RUNGZEB 
A Ts foot Ave chid. 
Mall. 


STIN’ 5 GOR’ THE. 
3 vols. post Svo. price 30s. 
H. AR AC TE RISTICS of GOETHE, From 
4 the German of Falk, Vou Muller, Sc. With Notes, 
Original and ‘Transiated, liustrative of German Literature. 
By SARAH AUSTIN 

** We are indebted to the pen of Mrs. Austin for one of the 
Most elegant and ¢ roy een translotions which ever enriwhed the 
stores of th English language....Qne of the most singular aed 
charming books to a meditative mind that the age bas produced.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 

“ Mrs, Austin’s work coutains a great deal of o:iginal matter, 
of a very interesting sort; and altogether « ousti tes one of the 
most instructive and entertaining books on German literature.”— 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 

London; Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchanges 


E; 


11, Waterloo place, P: 
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THE ATHENZUM. 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Just published, forming Volume 46 of the above, Vol. 1. of 
IVES of EMINENT FOREIGN STATES- 
MEN. By E. BE. CROWE, 
Recently published, 


Europe during the Middle Ages (2 vols.) 
Vo! 


Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronological Tables. 1 vol. 


Sir J. Herschel’s Astronomy. 1 vol. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. Pe 


Just published, price is. 
INTS, by way of Warning, on the Legal, 
Practical, and Mercantile Difficulties attending the 
Foundation and Management of JOINT STOCK BANKS, 
By GEORGE FARREN, 
Resident Director oV the Asylum Foreigu and Domestic Life 
Assurance Company. 
“* Never stretch out your arm further than you can conve- 
niently draw it back « “oe . 
Loudon : 


23, Corubill. 


~ This day, in 12mo, price us. Gd. a 
L K M O N S. 


By the Rev. JOUN TRAVERS ROBINSON, M.A. 


KR ’ 
paairinstons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterioo-place, Pall | 
all. 


ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 80, 
price Gs. sewed. 3 

Christian Examiner, No. 56 and 57, price 
3s. 6d. sewed. 

American Jurist, No. 18, price Gs. sewed. 

Quarterly Christian Spectator, Vol. V. 
Part 1, price 4s. 6d. sewed. ; 

People’s Mazazine (size of Penny Magazine), 
with Wood-cuts, publ l every fortnight, price 6s. per annum. 

Peter Parley’s Magazi small 4dto. with 
Wood-cuts, published every forts ice 6s. per annum. 

Just received by R. sent h 9, Great Queen-sirect, 
Lincolw’s lan Fic ty be had, gratis, 

A Catalogue -imported American 
Books. . s : ? 
HARPER’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 
Nos, 2 and 3. 
NDIAN BIOGRAPHY ; or, an Historical 
Account of those Individuals who have been distinguished 
among the North American Natives as Urators, Warrivrs, States- 
men, aud other remark Characters. 
ty B THATCHER, Esq. 
fu2 vols. Price Los. 

**We were prepired tor a work ful! of interest, thorough in 
research, accurate in detail, and able in execution, nor have our 
expectations been disappointed. It is but justice to say they have 
been exceeded. The volumes belore us are among the most re- 
markabie productions of the day, aud will occupy a permanent 
place in the ‘iterature of the country. How they will be received 
abroad remains to be see vut if we may judge from the great 
interest excited, by Mr. Cooper’s delineations of Indian charac- 
ter, in Eagiand, France, and Germany, we may be allowed to 
anticipate for the author of this work a welcome as cordial as he 
can wish, wherever American authorship is knowu.”’—American 
Monthly Review, January. 

O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 
2. COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 
ursduy next, iu 3 vols. post BVO. 
H EADS M 
By the Author of ¢ The Spy,’ * The Pilot,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-s le 

Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinbargh ; 
for Ireiand, Mr. John Cur Dublin, Orders sould be 
given immediately, to secure & COPIES. 

SECOND EDITION, 
This dav, in 3 vols. sve. vith fine Portrait by Zincke, and 
copiows Mewoir of Horace Walpole, by Lord Dover, 
rVERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
(EARL of ORFORD,) to SIR HORACE MANN, 
British Euvoy at the Court of Tuscauy. 
Now first published trom the O als in the possession of the 
Earl! of Waldegrave. 
Faited by LORD DOVER 
Richard Bentley, New Burling 


A N. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 6¥0. 
+ ’ . . 


GRACE CASE ID 
yy, THE REPEALERS. 


( , 
’ By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 

“This work is principaliy remarkabie tor its delightful sketches 
of Irish character, which Combine ull the tact and delicacy of 
Miss Edgeworth, with all the descriptive power of Bauim, and 
the cone hum vwur of Hool..’” 2 

Ricuard Bentley, } 

THE RURAL COMPANION. 
This day, Second Exition, revised and corrected by the Authors, 
With numerous filustrations, iu a neat pocket volume, 

“1 * 4 . : r 
es E BOOR of the SEASONS. 
By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT, 

___ Richard Bentley, New Burlingtou-street. 
POPULAR NEW WORKS ON ENGLAND. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, New Burlingtou-street, 
a In 2 vols. post svo, 
NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
Pp. 


By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M. 
Author of * Peilam,’* Eugene Aram,’ &e. 


Y; 


-w Burlington-street. 


A RESIDE? 
COURT OF 


CE AT THE 
LONDON. 


By the Hou. RICHARD RUSH, late Luvoy Extraordinary and } 


Min. Plen, from the United States. 

“Mr. Rush examines our marvels and our coutrasts—the rich 
and the poor, the Lord Mayors and St. James’s with the philo- 
soply and the good-hamour of a practised European. He also 
= us the sort of life ambassadors are leading.”—Ediulurgh 

eviw, J. 

GREAT BRITAIN IN 1833. 
of By BARON D'HAUSSEZ, 

. Ex-Minister of Marine under Charles . 2 vols. post vo. 

* We know of no work which will excite more popalar in 
terest Uran these skeiches.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


———= 


NEW AND SPLENDID ANNUAL OF SCENES IN INDIA, &c. 


On the Ist of October will be published, with 25 Engravings by the most eminent Artists, superbly bound ig 
morocco, price One Guinea, 


THE ORIENT 


FROM ORIGIN 


AL ANNUAL, 


AL DRAWINGS 


BY WILLIAM DANIELL, Ese. R.A. 





Tue OrntenTAL ANNUAL will present whatever is most grand and beautiful in the natural or 


artificial features of the EASTERN WORLD, commencing with 
couutry. 
Mr. Daniell, during a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCF IN INDIA, 
pictorial records of all that was most striking in its gorgeous se 
‘The natural bistory and vegetable wonders of the Eastern regi 
the least beautifal of its iilustrations. 


xplored that vast country with the 
ery and stupendous monuments, 


INDIA, owing to its immediate interest and connexion with this 


lividod 


aim of ac | 





“= 
1s exhibited in this Work, will probably not be regarded as am 


Hhe Literary Department has been committed to the management of the’ Rev. Horart 


Caunter, B.D., who, besides the advantage of a loug residence in ludia, bas derived assistance from the MS, journal of the Artist 


himpsell. 


N.B. A few Large Paper Copies, with India Proofs, royal 8vo, 2. 12s. 6d. 


Published by Edward Bull, Holles-street, London; 


Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 





Dublin. Sold also by every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


SPLENDID FOLIO FAMILY BIBLE, and IMPERIAL OCTAVO 
PRAYER BOOK, 
WITH COLOURED PLATES, §c. &c. 


TO BE PUBLISHED 


IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


ALLAN BELL and Co., Warwick-squarE, Lonpon, beg to announce that they have in the 
press, and will speedily publish, an Edition of the HOLY SCRUPTURES. and the LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, ona 
plin entirely novel, and in a siyle of execution, both typegraphival aud isustrative, wuequalled by auything of the kind hitherto 


attempted,—uander the title of 


THE [ILLUSTRATE 


AND 


D FAMILY BIBLE, 


THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 


BOTH WITH PRACTICAL AND 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, &c. &c. 


*,* The Plates will be engraved and coloured in a very superior manner, by Mr. Lizars; Specimens of which, with a more 
detailed Prospectus, will shortly be ready, aud foi warded to the principal Booksellers, upou application to the Publishers, or Messn, 


Simpkin and Mayshail. 


The DIAMOND 


RY STEBRING, A.M., M.RS.i., embeliished with feclve beantiful F 
3% riptious of moroceo aud extra bi 

rated with many etchings from ihe 

dicious, and orthodox,” —Atheneum, 


as. do; and in various ¢ 
i 


is a security that the Notes are sensi 


‘Two beautiiul Steel Engravings, from the great Masiers. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


made an exciseman.”’—True Sun, 


NEW TESTAMENT, with Notes, Practical and Explanatory, by the Rev. 


avings by Lizars, is just published, in morocco cloth, 


nost celebrated pictures. The name of M2. Stebbing 


*,* The DIAMOND BIBLE and BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, also with Notes by the 


Rev. H. STEBBING, are now in course of publication, in Sixpenny Numbers, each comprising Forty-eight pages of Letter-press, aud 


“This is one of the marvels of Diamond Editions.—We have here, in one volume eighteens, verbatim, the whole substance of the 
Prose and Poetry of S: otland’s * glory aud shame,’ Rosert Burns, whom genius wade immortal, and the Scottish nobility 


, Just published, in one volume 18mo, embellished with Four'cen beatiful characteristic Steel Plates, drawn and engraved expressly 
| for this work by Lizars, am ELEGANT DIAMOND EDITION of 


gilt edzes, price 
weil-execuied Bust of the * lmmortal Bard.’ 
‘This uuique Editon of Burns’ Céupce 


S’ COMPLETE 


WORKS, by JAMES CURRIE, M.D. 


Ss.; in imitation morocco, or silk, 9s.; or Turkey morocco, 10s. 6d. 


In morocco cloth boards, 
Each style of binding is ornamented with a 


re Wenks embraces all the matter contained in the svo. Edition, in 4 vols. published at2l, 16s. 


tL? The Work muy also be had in 1A Sixpenny Numbers, each illustrated with a Plate. 
On the Ist September was published, Part If. price 1s., of 


The MUSICAL CYCLOP.ZDIA; being a Collection of the most approved English, Scottish, 


and Irish Songs, with appropriate Music. Condacted by a number of Gentlemen Amateurs, and printed in the best style of typography, 


; On svpertiue paper. 


r a —S 
** Tue second part of this work justifies the expectations excited by the xppearance of the first, to which it is certainly not inferior, 
The songs, as far as they have yet zone, Comprise some of the best in the language, and the music is printed very neatly aad dis 
| tinetiy. The Essay on the ‘ First Principles of Music? may be looked over with advantage by the musical student.”—Satirist, 


| 
London: ALLAN LELL and Co. Warwick-square 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. neatly bound and illustrated, printed 
uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
|@Q TORIES of WATERLOO. 
| By the Author of Wild Sports of the West.’ 
Forming the 31st Volume of 
| THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Publishiug Monthly. The following have already appeared: 
Vou. 
17. The Prairie. 
¢ 19. Pastor’s Fire-side, 
. Lionel Lincoln, 
. Lawrie Todd. 
fleetwood, 
aud Sensibility. 


VoL. 

1. The Pilot. 

2. Caleb Williams, 

3. ‘The 

4. Tha sof Warsaw, 

5. Si. Leon. 

6. Last of the Mohicans. 

7 & 8 Scottish Chiets, 

¥. Frankensiein, and Ghost- 
Seer, vol. I. 

10. Edgar Huntly, and = con- 

clusion of Glost-Seer, 

11. Hungarian Brothers, 

12 & 13, Lee’s Canterbury Tales, 
14. The Pioneers, 

15. Sel!-Control, 

id. Discipline. 

*,* Each volume may be had separately, price 6s. 

The Proprietor of this Popular Series of the Best Moderna Works 
of Fiction, has just compicted an arrangement for the appear- 
ance of the following Works — 

Eugene Aram. The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
The Borderers. by Victor Hugo. 
And Maxwell. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


2v. Northanger Abbey, and 
Persuasion. 
29. The Smugzler. 


30. Pride and i’rejudice. 





; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-court. 


DE PORQUET’S MODERN SCHOOL WORKS FOR FRENCH 
ITALIAN, AND LATIN. 
12th edition, much improved, 3s. 6d. of 
E TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS; 
or, the Art of Translating ENGLISH into Frencu at Sight, 
on @ new System unknown to modern Teachers. 
By LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, de Paris. 
By the same. — ‘ 
A Key to the above ; 3rdedition, revised, with annotations, 35. 6d. 
The same Work tor the Italian, called ‘ 11 Tesoretto,’ 3s, 6d. 
Key to ditto, corrected by Altieri, 3s. 6d.; with Aunot, 4s. 6d. 
‘The same for the Latin, 4s.—A Key to ditto, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
Sequel to Trésor (a coutinuation of the above w ork), 2s. 6d. 
Le Petit Seerétaire Parisien, as a Segoe of Le'l resor, 38. 6d. 
A Key to ditto, us. 6d. 2nd edition, revised. hag 
De Porquet’s School Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
wnages, Ss. * 
» Napoléon a usage de la Jeunesse; being a Com- 
pendiam of Modern History. With Map and Portrait, 5s. 400 pps 
Parisian Phraseology, 2s. Sth edit. much improved. an 
The same in Italian, called ‘ 1) Fraseggiatore Toscana,’ Ss. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Modern French Speilinz-book, 2rd edition, 25+ 
De Porquet’s Traducteur Parisien, with an Index, 4s. 6d. 
“ This system bids fair fo confer essential benefit om the 
schools of the United Kingdo n.'—Lady’s Mug. 
“We approved of M. De Porquet’s works generally, founded 
on obvious principles.” —Literary Gazelle. 

Published and sold by F. De Porquet and Cooper, School Book- 
sellers and Agents, 11, Tavisiock-sireet, Covent-garden. 
London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, No, 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS 5 and sold by all 
Booksell N Jers iu Town and Couatry, 
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